Organization of Machine Cun Training Centre 
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To form new M. G. Companies 
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Appendix No. 2. 

Lecture. 

TRAINING OF MACHINE GUNNERS. 

1. Standard of Training Required. 

To obtain the best results from machine guns, it is necessary 
that the personnel should be highly trained. 

The officers and N.C.O.’s must have a thorough knowledge of 
the theoretical and tactical side of their work, as well as of the 
mechanical. 

They must study the theory of machine gun fire, and of the 
trajectories of bullets at various ranges. 

2. The Machine Gunner a Specialist. 

To obtain the standard required, the Machine Gun Officer, 
N.C.O., or Man must be a specialist; he shouldl seldom be re- 
quired to perform any duty that is not immediately connected 
with his work as a Machine Gunner. 

If this is not borne in mind good results cannot be obtained 
from the machine guns. 

3. Selection of Personnel. 

In selecting men for machine gun work, great attention 
should be paid to intelligence, education, and physique. 

Running or crawling from position to position, carrying a 
machine gun or tripod, is most exhausting work. 

Therefore physical strength and staying power generally are 
of the utmost importance. 

A mechanical turn of mind is also of great value. 

4. Physical Training. 

Every Machine Gunner should — 

(a) Do physical exercises, running, etc. 

(b) Practice Drill with gun. This is to include running and 

crawling with gun over all kinds of ground and 
mounting it in all manner of positions. 

(c) Have training in carrying guns and tripods for long 

distances. 

Motile of the above should be practiced every day. 
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5. Fire Control. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to a thorough training of 
all ranks in:— 

(a) Visual Training. 

(b) Judging Distance. 

(c) Indication and Recognition of Targets. 

(d) Fire Orders. 

(e) Passing of Orders. 

The methods of indication and recognition, and fire orders, 
that were taught in peace, have been found of great value during 
the war. 

It has been found that training in these subjects is of value 
for the purpose of indicating targets and giving fire orders. 

In addition, they quicken the soldier’s intelligence, powers 
of observation, andl eye for ground. 

They impress upon him the fact that it is his duty to make 
certain that all orders passed down are received and understood 
by those for whom they are intended. 

A thorough training in fire orders forms a basis on which to 
build up any other method of control that may be found neces- 
sary in any particular circumstances. 

6. Training. 

Every number must be trained in such a manner that he can 
take the place of any member of the team. 

In addition to mechanical training andl range work great at- 
tention must be paid to. 

(o) Elementary Drill — Including tests of Elementary Train- 
ing. 

(b) Advanced Including carrying and dragging gun 

and tripod, and creeping and crawling with them over 
all manner of ground. 

(c) Occupation of Positions — Including moving to and from 

them without being seen. 

(d) Tactical Training. 

(e) Training with other Troops. 

7. Tactical Training. 

(t) Reconnaisscmce and Study of Ground — Reconnaissance is 
of two kinds: — 
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(a) Actually going over the ground. 

(b) Studying the ground with glasses, etc., without actually 

going over it. 

The second of these niethods is the most common. 
Therefore, training in the study of ground, selection 
of fire positions, lines of advance and retreat, etc., 
must be constant and thorough. 

All ranks, but officers and N.C.O.’s especially, 
should practice crawling forward to some point, and 
then selecting fire positions, lines of advance, etc., in 
• advance of that point. 

They should! then go forward and see if their selec- 
tion has been correct. 

The teams should then be ordered to bring up the 
guns, and occupy the positions chosen, the officers 
placing themselves so that they can observe and criti- 
cise the actions of the various numbers. 

(«) Instruction and constant practice should be given in : — 

(a) Selection of Gun Positions — In selecting gun positions, 

the officer should note the following: — 

(t) The actual position of a gun should be chosen 

in the lying position. 

The person selecting the position should 
then raise himself on his elbows until his 
eyes are on the same level as those of the 
No. 1 will be when firing the gun. 

(u) Select a position from which he can command 

his guns. 

(Hi) The Range Taker should accompany the 
officer, but he must not press too closely 
upon him, as two men are more likely to be 
seen by the enemy than one. 

(b) The Selection of Alternative positions — This should 

always be done : — 

(i) An alternative position must be capable of 
being reached under cover from the first 
position. 

(it) It must be far enough from the first position 
to avoid the effect of shells fired at that 
position. 
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(c) Duties of the Range Taker — The Range Taker should 
immediately make a range card. 

If no time is available for this, he should quickly 
note the ranges of suitable objects and give them to 
the officer. 

(rf) Methods of bringing up the Guns — 

(t) When the officer has selected the gun posi- 
tions, the Sergeant should join him, 

(ii) The officer then informs the Sergeant of the 
exact position for each gun, targets, ranges, 
methodis of bringing up the guns, etc. 

{in) The Sergeant signals up the guns — 

On being joined by No. 1 (with tripod) 
he : — 

(o) Indicates the position for each gun. 

(&) Gives all instructions possible {under 
cover) . 

(c) Orders them to their respective posi- 
tions. 

{e) Position and Movements of Limbered Wagons — 

(t) Limbers should approach as close to the gun 
positions as is possible, having due regard to 
cover, etc. 

{ii) On receipt of the signal “action” from the 
Sergeant, the Corporal superintends the un- 
packing of the limbered wagons, ensuring 
that the Mk. iv. tripod goes first, if required, 
the gun second, followed by ammunition, 
spare parts, and condtenser. 

{Hi) The guns having gone forward, the Corporal 
moves the limbered wagon to a suitable cov- 
ered position, if possible out of the direct line 
of fire. 

(/) Duties of N.C.O. in Charge of Limbers — It should not 
usually be necessary to give any special orders to this 
N.C.O., as he should be very carefully trained in 
carrying out his duties, and using his own initiative 
as to the selection of positions for the limbers, etc. 

The great importance of keeping in touch with the 
sections in action, of noting any change in their posi- 
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tions, and notifying them of any change in his, should 
be impressed upon him. 

{g) Arrangements for Ammunition Supply — 

(i) It is inadvisable to have a great deal of ammu- 
nition with the guns, because in case of a re- 
tirement or suddlen change'of position it may 
be lost 

(I'i) No. 3 should bring up two or three belts to the 
gun, taking care not to expose himself in 
doing so. 

Any exposure on the part of men ap- 
proaching the gun may give away its position. 

He then returns to the limbers (or if it is 
far off he is met by No. 4) and makes a 
second journey to the gfun with — 

(c) Condenser. 

(b) Water. 

(c) Two more boxes of ammunition. 

He then fetches more ammunition from 
limbers, or No. 4, and places himself in some 
covered position in rear, andi to a flank of, 
the gun, where he can follow the course of 
the action. 

He can establish a depot of ammunition if 
the situation renders this desirable, thus re- 
leasing No. 4 for duty with the wagon. 

He is responsible that at least two boxes 
of ammunition are always at the gun, and 
that empty belts are returned to the limbered 
wagon. 

He will work in conjunction with No. 4, 
with whom he is responsible that the supply 
of ammunition is maintained. 

(in) If the limbers are far from the guns, men 
should' be obtained from the nearest unit to 
assist with the ammunition supply. 

(h) Arrangements for Water Supply — ^Water supply must 
be arranged for. 

(*') Methods of Communication between Guns — All methods 
of communication, i. e.. Orderlies, Visual Signalling, 
and Telephones, should be tried and practiced. 
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Fire Orders and indication and recognition of tar- 
gets should be constantly practiced on the ground. 

No movement of men between the guns must take 
place except under cover. 

It must be remembered! that any movement is very 
liable to give away the position. 

All orders should be given in the lying position. 

(;) The Selection of Description Points — ^These should at 
once be pointed out to gunners, so as to make indi- 
cation and recognition of targets easier. 

(k) Targets — Likely targets, that is to say, places that are 
likely to be occupied by the enemy, should be pointed 
out to the gunners, and all men should be asked to 
point out positions, that they consider the enemy 
would be likely to occupy. 

This will teach them to recognize positions likely 
to be occupied by the enemy, and will therefore tend 
to greatly simplify the giving of fire orders, and the 
indication of targets. 

(/) Changes of Position — ^Alternative positions having been 
selected, practice should be given in quickly with- 
drawing guns from one position, and mounting them 
in another, without the enemy being able to observe 
their actions. 

(w) Enemy’s Machine Guns — Practice in locating hidden 
machine guns should be given. 

If a number of guns are working together, it is 
often advisable that a certain number of guns should 
be told off in pairs for the purpose of engaging those 
of the enemy. 

(m) Choice of Gun Positions — The choice of a gun position 
must be governed by the following considerations: — 

(t) Enfilade fire, against the enemy and against 
ourselves. 

(«) Overhead fire, to support our own troops. 

(Hi) Long range fire, against enem3r’s supports. 

(iv) Fire against houses, etc. 

(v) Fire against likely places for enemy’s machine 

guns. 

(zn) Concealment from enemy’s artillery. 
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(zni) Alternative positions. 

(viii) Lines of adtvance and retreat. 

(ix) Covered approach for ammunition carriers, etc. 

(x) Facilities for control of guns. 

(xi) Avoid : — 

(o) Obvious positions. 

(6) Positions easy to describe, either from 
surroundings or maps. 

(c) Positions easy to range upon, either 

from surroundings or maps. 

(d) Positions near prominent objects or 

aiming points. 

(e) Ground which will facilitate observation 

of fire by the enemy. 

8. The Training of Machine Gun Teams in Combination with 
Other Troops. 

(a) It is impossible to consider the training of machine gun 

teams to be complete imless they have been trained 
in combination with other troops. 

(b) This should be done as soonf as a thorough training has 

been given in: — 

(0 The mechanical side of machine gun work. 

(it) Indication, recognition, and fire orders. 

(in) Firing on; the range. 

(tv) Occupation of positions of all kinds. 

(v) The principles of the use of machine guns in 
action. 

(c) During this final training, care should be taken that the 

teaching given in the previous training is brought out. 

(d) The importance of physical training must not be lost 

sight of. 

(e) The need for the close co-operation between guns at all 

times, even though they may be of different units, 
cannot be too greatly impressed. Unless this co- 
operation is insisted upon, the full value of the ma- 
chine guns will never be obtained. 

(/) The aspect of the various formations of other troops 
should be taught. 
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LECTURE NOTES. 

1. Standard of Training. 

Officers and N.C.O.’s — thorough knowledge of theory, tactics, 
and mechanism. 

2. Keep Men to Their Own Special Work. 

3. Selection of Personnel. 

Select men for — 

(t) Physical Strength. 

(«) Intelligence. 

(m) Mechanical Aptitude. 

4. Physical Training. 

(i) Physical Exercises. 

(») Advanced Drill (running and crawling with the gun), 
(w) Carrying of gun for long distances. 



5. To Facilitate Fire Control. 

Teach — 

(i) Visual Training. 

(m) Judging Distance. 

(in) Indication and Recognition of Targets. 

(iv) Fire Orders. 

(v) Passing of Orders. 

(vi) Use of Telescope. 

And so quicken intelligence and powers of observation. 



6. Tr ainin g of Gun Numbers. 

(i) In all Duties. 

(it) Allowed to be No. 1 in turn. 

(iii) Particular attention paid to— 

(a) Elementary Drill. 

(b) Advanced Drill. 

(c) Occupation of Positions. 

(d) Tactical Training. 

(e) Training with other Troops. 
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7. Tactical Training'. 

(i) Reconnaissance of Ground — 

By- 

Co) Going over it. 

(&) By studying it with glasses. 

Practice should be given in selecting gun posi- 
tions, and officers should then watch and criti- 
cise the advance of the guns* 

(«) (o) Selecting Gun Positions — 

(i) Choose position while lying down. 

(it) Note position to command guns. 

{Hi) Range Tiaker with officer but not press- 
ing on him. 

(&) Selecting Alternative Positions — 

(t) Covered communication from first posi- 
tion. 

(m) Far enough from first position to avoid 

fire at that position. 

(c) Range Taker's Duties — 

(t) At once make a range card) or give suit- 
able ranging objects to the officer. 

(tt) Use his instrument for observation. 

(d) Method of Bringing Up Guns — 

(t) Instructions given by officer to Sergeant, 
(it) Instructions given by Sergeant to gun 
numbers. 

{e) Position and Movements of Limbered Wagons — 
(») As close as cover permits to gun positions. 

(n) Corporal ensures systematic unpacking. 
{Hi) Corporal generally moves wagon to a 

^ flank. 

(/) Duties of N.C.O. in Command of Limber— 

{%) Exact orders should be unnecessary as he 
must move on his own initiative. 

(«) He must keep touch at all times with the 
section. 

(fir) Ammunition Supply — 

(♦) Only a small quantity at the gun position. 
(«) No. 3, careful not to expose himself. 

{Hi) No. 4, must keep touch with No. 3 and 
also the wagon. 
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(iv) Men may be requisitioned from neighbor- 
ing units for ammunition supply if 
necessary. 

(h) Water Supply — 

Arranged for 
(t) Communication — 

(*) Every method should be practiced. 

(ii) No sign of movement entailed. 

(in) All orders given lying down. 

(/) Description Points-^ 

At once pointed out when gun is in action. 

(k) Targets — 

Practice in determining likely enemy positions 
given. 

(l) Changes of Position — 

Practice given, while officer criticises. 

(m) Enemy Machine Guns — 

Practice given in locating. 

(n) Choice of Positions. 

Governed by — 

(t) Fire effect to be obtained. 

(ii) Concealment. 

(Hi) Covered lines of supply. 

(iv) Distance from obvious points. 

8. Training with Other Troops. 

(a) Must be done before training is complete 

(b) Criticism of points in elementary work to continue. 

(c) Formation of other troops taught. 

(d) Co-operation closely studied. . 



Appendix No. 3. 

Lecture. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS IN OPEN 
FIGHTING. 

1 . General Principles. 

It is essential that the general principles of the employ- 
ment of machine guns should be carefully considered. 

Unless this is done, it will be impossible to make the best 
use of these weapons. 
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These principles are exactly the same in either open fight- 
ing or trench warfare; but to obtain the best effects from 
machine guns on all occasions, both kinds of warfare must 
be studied. 

2. Co-operation. 

Co-operation between all machine guns taking part in any 
action is essential if the best results are to be obtained. 

Not only must there be co-operation between the machine 
guns of any one brigade, but the Machine Gun Company 
Commanders of adjacent brigades must arrange fbr co-op- 
eration between the machine guns on the flanks of their 
brigades. 

3. 

The Machine Gun Officer must keep in touch with the 
situation; look for and make opportunities for the effective 
use of his machine guns. 

The good Machine Gun Officer, by keeping himself in close 
touch with the situation and handling his machine guns with 
boldness and cunning, will make opportunities for their suc- 
cessful employment. 

4. Justification for Opening Fire. 

(a) Effect likely to be produced on the enemy — Although 
the general rule, that machine guns should not open 
fire unless a good) target presents itself, still holds 
good, this must not be carried to extremes, otherwise 
opportunities of inflicting both moral and material 
damage may be lost. 

It must be remembered that it is often impossible 
to see anything of the enemy. 

Therefore likely positions for him to occupy must 
be looked for, and, if necessary, searched with fire. 

The fire of well concealed machine guns may often 
be directed against: — 

(0 Windows, doors, roofs, etc., of houses thought 
to be occupied. 

(tt) Are'as of bush, crops, etc. 

(m) Open spaces across which the enemy are drib- 
bling in small parties in order to concentrate 
at another point. 

(iv) The enemy's firing line. 
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(&) Necessity — It may happen that machine guns are forced 
to open fire to assist the adivance of infantry in spite 
of the target offered not being a suitable one for the 
guns, or in self-defence. 

Note. — Any tendency to open fire with machine 
guns without good reason must be suppressed. 

5. Extended Lines of Infantry. 

Great material effect will seldom be obtained on a target 
of this nature, and should be engaged with oblique or enfilade 
fire when possible. 

This can usually be done by arranging for mutual support 
by cross fire between separated machine gpins. 

The advance of extended lines of infantry can, however, 
frequently be stopped by the frontal fire of machine guns. 

6. As Few Men as Possible Should be Round the Gun. 

Those not actually required to work the machine gun, 
should either be attending to the ammunition supply, or be 
kept under cover. 

7. Escort. 

Machine guns, in spite of their great fire power, are very 
vulnerable to the attack of riflemen who may stalk them 
on suitable ground, and pick off the gun members. 

They should not be sent on a detached mission without 
being provided with a suitable escort. 

If a Machine Gun Officer feels the necessity for protection 
of this kind he should apply to the nearest unit. 

8. Movement. 

When on the move with infantry, machine guns should 
mix with the infantry, and try and disguise their identity as 
much as possible. 

This should be frequently practised, and every device for 
disguising the presence of machine guns should be tried. 

Masks and gloves should always be worn in action to 
assist in concealment. 

9. 

Guns should be “dug in” whenever possible, in certain cases 
it may not be advisable, if the act of digging is likely to 
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give away an otherwise well concealed position. Machine 
guns well concealed in crops, scrub, folds in the ground, etc., 
will be far safer from the mere fact of their concealment, 
than a hastily “dug-in” machine gun that has been located. 

To prevent surprise, or with a view to taking advantage 
of a fleeting opportunity, guns should be mounted on their 
tripods before digging is commenced. 

10. Boldness. 

Boldness of handling is a great factor of success with 
machine guns. 

By boldness of handling, it is in no way intended to advo- 
cate the running of useless risks with machine guns, or of 
exposing them to almost certain destruction through lack of 
care in concealing them from the enemy. 

The secret of success is surprise, which in the attack must 
be obtained by a carefully concealed advance. 

This necessitates careful training in the use of ground, 
concealment, selection of positions, seizing of opportunities, 
and constant co-operation between machine guns. 

If thorough training in these matters have been given, and 
the need for a well thought-out plan of operation between 
the guns allotted to any task has been kept in view, it should 
be possible to employ machine guns with great boldness, and 
without undue risk. 

1 1 . Machine Guns and Artillery. 

Every effort must be made to prevent machine guns being lo- 
cated by artillery. 

If machine gims are shelled they must either: — 

(a) Change their positions at once. 

This would be the usual proceeding. A movement 
of quite a short distance, say SO yards, is quite suffi- 
cient in many cases ; or 

(b) Cease Fire while DetOichments take cover until the Shell- 

ing ceases. 

If this is done, the hostile artillery may think that 
the machine guns have been put out of action. 

Good targets may then present themselves, and the 
guns may be able to reopen fire with good effect from 
the same position. 
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There have been several cases of machine guns firing against 
artillery with great success. 

The following instances are quoted : — 

(i) A section of machine gunners worked forward to a con- 

cealed position 900 yards from an enemy field battery 
in action. The section brought oblique fire to bear 
on the battery land completely silenced it. 

(ii) A section took an enemy field battery in enfilade at 

2,400 yards. The battery was firing at the time; the 
gunners fled from their guns, and the battery was 
silenced. 



Attack. 

1. It is generally of little use to push forward machine guns 
with the leading lines of infantry unless the ground is exaep- 
tionally favorable. 

The progress of the infantry must therefore be carefully 
watched, with a view to pushing on a certain number of 
machine guns to closely support them whenever possible. 

2. The usual methods of supporting an infantry attack 
are : — 

(i) Fire from the flanks. 

(ii) Overhead fire. 

(Hi) Long range searching fire. 

(iv) Fire from a forward position. 

3. Every opportunity for the use of overhead fire should 
be seized. All suitable ground, buildings, etc., that may 
enable this kind of fire to be used should be looked for. 

4. Machine guns may often be usefully employed! to systemat- 
ically search all places, in the area of the attack, likely to be held 
by the enemy. 

This searching fire has a bad moral effect on the troops 
subjected to it, and this assists the subsequent infantry- ad- 
vance. 

5. It may often be possible to push forward machine guns 
where the ground is favorable, so that they can assist the 
advance of troops on their right and left. 

Opportunities for this should be looked for. It is quite 
possible for machine guns thus employed to remain unde- 
tected although pushed well forward, if the preliminary 
reconnaissance is properly carried out. 
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6. The enemy machine guns are the weapons most likely to 
hold up an attack. Every effort should be made to locate them 
with telescopes, to concentrate the fire of machine guns on them, 
and to indicated their position to the artillery. 

7. The Machine Gun Company Commander should be fully 
informed of the plan of operation at the earliest possible 
moment. 

He will make his plans in consultation with the Brigadier. 

8. The Machine Gun Company Commander will ascertain, 
as far as possible, the intended action of the Lewis guns. 

9. The Machine Gun Company Commander, in conjunction 
with the Section Officers, must make detailed plans for the 
employment of the machine guns. 

The Machine Gun Company Commander will: — 

(i) By studying the ground and his map, make a careful re- 

connaissance of the position. 

(ii) Issue definite orders to the Section Officers. 

10. In this manner each machine gun, or group of machine 
guns, will have a definite task allotted to it. 

Before the action commences all will thoroughly under- 
stand their duties. 

11. It must be clearly understood by all officers that the 
machine guns have definite tasks allotted to them. 

Also, that they are under the orders of the Machine Gun 
Company Commander, land are therefore not to be interfered 
with, or given orders by other officers. 

12. The machine guns may be allotted as follows: — 

(o) Some to go Forward with the Attacking Infantry — 

(t) The number of machine guns to go forward 
will depend on the length of the front to be 
attacked, and the nature of the ground. 

(«) The time of their advance will be determined 
by the ground and the progress being made 
by the infantry. 

(Hi) They should conceal their identity as machine 
gun teams as much as possible by mixing 
with the infantry, and carrying their machine 
guns in the least conspicuous manner. 

(iv) Lewis guns or machine guns fitted with light 
mountings should be employed for this work. 
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(v) The role of the guns will be to: — 

(o) Help the infantry to gain fire super- 
iority. 

(b) Make good positions won. 

(c) Pursue the enemy with fire. 

(d) Repel counter-attacks. 

(e) Cover a reorganization of the infantry. 
(/) Cover a retirement. 

Note. — When machine guns are advancing under 
shell fire, the areas being swept should be 
. watched and avoided, and detours made if neces- 
sary. 

(b) Some to cover the Infantry Advance — These machine 

guns will: — 

(i) Provide covering fire for the infantry up to 
the last moment. 

(m) Search all ground likely to be held by the 
enemy, iand over which he might counter- 
attack. 

{Hi) Sweep ground behind his trenches over which 
his reserves might advance. 

{iv) When their role of covering fire is completed’, 
they should automatically come again under 
the control of the Machine Gun Company 
Commander, who will issue further orders. 

(c) Some as Reserve in the hands of the Brigade Com'- 

mander — 

(t) These should be retained as a real reserve and 
not be pushed too early into the fight. 

(«) From positions in rear they may be used to 
sweep the ground behind the enemy’s front 
line, fire against counter attacks, etc., indirect 
fire with observation being employed if 
necessary. 

Note. — If reserve machine guns have to be brought 
forward under fire, the gun teams must be well 
extended. 

Advanced Guard. 

1. The duties of an advanced guard make it necessary that 
great fire power should be available when required. 
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A large proportion of machine guns should therefore be 
allotted to advanced guards. 

2. These machine guns should move well forward in the 
column, so that they may be able to get quickly into action. 

3. The principal duties of machine guns with the advance 
guard are: — 

(o) Assist in driving back enemy forces by rapid production 
of great fire power at any required point. 

(&) Assist in holding any position gained until the arrival of 
the infantry. 

(c) Cover the deployment of the main body by holding the 
enemy on a wide front. 

4. Lewis guns should be employed with the van-guard, 
the machine guns being with the main guard. 

Rear Guard. 

1. As a rear guard will usually be required to hold posi- 
tions with the minimum of men, a large proportion of ma- 
chine guns should be allotted to them. 

2. Experience of war has shown that well placed machine 
guns, only supported by a few infantry, will frequently hold 
up an advance for long periods. 

3. In occupying a rear guard position with machine guns, 
the ordinary principles of the defence apply, but the fol- 
lowing points should be specially noted: — 

(a) Wide field of fire. 

(b) Machine guns concealed in the least obvious places. 

(c) Covered lines of retirement must be reconnoitered. 

(d) Limbered wagons should be close up to facilitate a hasty 

retirement. 

(e) Positions in rear chosen before the machine guns retire 

from their forward positions. 

(/) A proportion of the machine guns should occupy the 
position in rear, before all the machine guns retire 
from forward position. 

(g) Thus the retirement of the last gun can be covered. 
Pack transport is very useful. 

Village Fighting. 

1. As soon as the infantry have made good one edge of 
a village, machine guns will be brought up in close support. 
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They will then search windows, doorways, roofs, etc., 
likely to be held by the enemy. 

2. Machine guns will be used to command cross-streets, 
etc., so as to guard against attack on the flanks or rear of 
the infantry. 

3. Machine guns should be also posted on the edges of the 
villages to prevent flank attacks. 

4. When possible machine guns should be pushed forward 
on the flanks, so as to command the exits of the village. 

5. During village fighting every use should be made of 
windows, doors, etc., as machine gun positions. 

Note. — For the more advanced work with the leading infantry, 
Lewis guns should be used in preference to machine guns. 

Defence. 

1. Creation of A “Belt” of Machine Gun Fire — 

In placing machine guns to defend a position, the ideal would 
be to create a complete “belt” of machine gun fire across the 
front of the position to be defended 

2. The defence of entrenched positions is dealt with fully under 
trench warfare. 

The principles being the same, both in open fighting and trench 
warfare, it is only necessary to deal shortly with this subject. 

3. When occupying a position for defence, the following ar- 
rangements ‘must be made : — 

(a) All machine guns arranged under the direction of one 

officer, who must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
plan of operations. 

(b) Machine guns placed so that the whole front to be de- 

fended! is swept by cross-fire, and a “belt of fire” thus 
created. 

(c) Machine guns placed to command covered approaches, 

and the ground where the enemy might concentrate 
prior to an attack. 

(d) Some machine guns should be held in reserve. They 

may be used for long range fire from positions in 
rear, if required, and the ground is suitable. 

(e) Lines of retreat and secondary positions must be ar- 

ranged for. 

(/) Positions of limbered! wagons and supply of ammunition 
arranged. 
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{g) Intercommunication between Machine Gun Company 
Commander and his Section Officers, and between 
Section Officers and their machine guns arranged. 

{h) Definite orders given to all machine gun officers. 

(t) A general plan of action arranged, so that all can co- 
operate in the event of unforeseen circumstances. 

4. Not only the position itself, but the ground in front, in 
ear, and on the flanks must be thoroughly reconnoitered. 

5. In case of retirement some machine guns should be 
withdrawn first to the secondary position under cover of the 
remaining guns. 

The retirement of the remaining guns being covered from 
the positions in rear. 

6. Each machine gun team should know the line of retire- 
ment, and the positions of the guns on its right and left. 

7. A range card should be made for each gun. 

8. Guns should be concealed in the least obvious positions 
and as much cover as time permits provided for the teams. 

9. The best positions for machine guns are not always the 
same by night and day. 

It may often be necessary to move machine guns from 
the night to the day positions before daylight. 

10. Arrangements for night firing should be made. 

Lecture Notes. 

EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS IN OPEN FIGHTING. 

1. General principle same in open fighting and in trench 
tv^arfare. 

2. Co-operation essential if best effect is to be obtained 
from machine gun fire — 

(o) Between all guns taking part in any action. 

(6) Between guns of neighboring forces. 

3. The officer must keep in touch with situation, look for 
and make opportunities for the effective use of his guns. 

4. Justification for opening fire. 

(a) Effect likely to be produced on enemy. 

General rule is only to fire when good target presents 
itself. 

But moral and material effect may often be obtained 
by firing at — 
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1. Windows, doors, roofs, etc., of houses thought 

to be occupied. 

2. Areas of bush, crops, etc. 

3. Open spaces across which enemy are dribbling 

in small parties. 

4. Enemy’s firing line. 

5. Enemy artillery. 

(b) Necessity. 

1. Assist advance of infantry, although target un- 

suitable for machine guns. 

2. Self-defence. 

Note.— Whenever fire is opened there must 
be some good reason for doing so. 

5. Extended Lines of Infantry. 

(a) A bad machine gun target. 

(&) Oblique or enfilade fire if possible. 

(c) Arrange for cross-fire between guns. 

6. As few Men as passible round Gun. 

(a) Only those required to work gun. 

(b) Others kept under cover. 

7. Escort. 

(a) Machine guns entitled to escort. 

(b) Apply to nearest unit if required. 

8. Movement. 

(a) Mix with infantry. 

(&) Disguise identity as much as possible. 

(c) Wear masks and gloves. 

9. 1. Dig in when possible without giving away position. 

2. Mount gun first, so as to seize fleeting opportunity. 

10. Boldness is necessary, but does not mean useless exposure 
of guns. 

(a) Good use of ground. 

(b) Good choice of fire positions. 

(c) Concealment. 

(d) Good tactical training. 

(e) Co-operation between guns. 

11. Machine Guns and Artillery. 

If shelled — 

(a) Move to an alternative position. 

(&) Cease fire till shelling ceases, so as to deceive the 
enemy. 
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Attack. 

1. Avoidable losses will usually be incurred if M.G.’s are 
pushed forward with the leading lines of infantry; but close sup- 
port must be aimed at. 

2. Attack may be supported by — 

(i) Fire from flanks. 

(it) Overhead fire. 

(Hi) Long range searching. 

(iv) Fire from forward position. 

3. Overhead fire often the only method of support, and oppor- 
tunities specially to be sought after. 

4. The moral effect of systematic searching will greatly assist 
subsequent infantry adivance. 

5. Careful reconnaissance may permit of guns being pushed 
forward to favorable positions undetected, if progress of in- 
fantry is carefully watched. 

6. Enemy Machine Guns — 

(t) Most likely weapons to hold up attack. 

(ii) Efforts should be made to locate them, and point them 

out to artillery. 

7-10. Best effect by machine guns produced by — 

(i) M.G.C.C. being fully informed of plan of operations. 

(ii) Complete arrangements made for their employment. 
(Hi) Careful reconnaissance. 

(iv) Definite orders to every M.G.O. 

(v) Definite task to each group of guns. 

11. Interference by other officers with considered plan must 
be prevented. 

12. Distribution of Guns. 

(a) Some to go forward with the attacking infantry. 

(i) Number of guns decided by length of front. 

(ii) Time of advance decided by progress made. 
(Hi) Duties to : — 

(a) Assist in gaining fire superiority. 

(b) Pursue with fire. 

(c) Make good positions won. 

(d) Repel counter attacks. 

(e) Cover retirement or reorganization. 

Lewis guns or M.G.’s with light 
mounting used for this work. 
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(ft) Some to cover the Infantry Attack — 

Duties — 

(i) Covering fire as long as safe. 

(m) Searching of ground held by enemy. 

{in) Sweep ground over which reserves might ad- 
vance. Will come into reserve as soon as 
task is completed. 

(c) Some as Reserve — 

(t) Must not be pushed too early into an action. 
{ii) Used for long range fire if necessary. 

Advanced Guard. 

1 . 

(a) Rapid production of large volume of fire will prevent 

A.G. being held up. 

(b) A large proportion of machine guns allotted to A.G. 

for this purpose. 

2. Position well to the front. 

3. Duties — 

(i) Application of fire at the required point. 

(ii) Consolidation of any position. 

(Hi) Cover deployment of main body. 

Rear Guard. 

1. Wide field of fire. 

2. Guns concealed in least obvious places. 

3. Covered lines of retreat. 

4. Limbers as close up as possible. 

5. Selection of secondary positions. 

6. Rear positions occupied by some guns before all leave 
forward positions. 

7. Pack transport useful. 

8. Co-operation between guns- carefully arranged. 

Village Fighting. 

1. When one edge of the village has been made good, 
guns brought up in close support of infantry. 

2. Machine guns used to command cross-streets, etc. 

3. On edges of villages, to prevent flank attacks. 

4. Guns will fire on windows, doors, roofs, and any other 
places likely to be occupied by the enemy. 
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5. If possible, pushed forward on flanks to command exits 
of village. 



Defense. 

1. Create, if possible, a “belt” of machine gun fire. 

2. Subject fully dealt with in trench warfare. 

3. Arrangements — 

(a) All guns under one command. 

(&) Cross fire on whole front. 

(c) Covering guns placed. 

(d) Reserve guns used for long range fire if suitable. 

(e) Lines of retreat and second position. 

(/) Intercommunication. 

(g) A general plan of action. 

4. Careful reconnaissance of all ground. 

5. Systematic retirement. 

6. Lines of retirement and position of flank guns known. 

7. Range card made for each gun. 

8. As much cover as is possible constructed. 

9. Night and day positions very often different. 



Appendix No. 4. 

Lecture. 

THE OCCUPATION OF VARIOUS POSITIONS BY 
MACHINE GUNS. 

The occupation of all positions is governed by: — , 

(a) Effect likely to be obtained. 

(&) Safety of the Detachment in Action. 

(c) Line of Communication, and Ammunition Supply. 

(d) Nature of the action. 

1. Barricades. 

(o) When barricading roads, bridges, streets, etc., the barri- 
cades should be made as strong as possible. Dummy 
barricades, apparently bullet proof, but really not so, 
can often be placed in front of the real one with ad- 
vantage. This device may deceive the enemy as to 
the exact position of the barricade, and if he at- 
tempts to rush the dummy, he can be subjected to very 
heavy fire. 
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(b) The placing of machine guns on the barricade should 
be avoided, if equal effect can be obtained by placing 
them elsewhere in positions' commanding the ap- 
proaches to the barricade. 



2. Banks. 

The banks of rivers, canals, streams, etc., can be made good 
use of for gun positions, and for covered lines of advance or 
retreat. 

They provide an entrenchment already made which can be 
rapidly improved. 

The best use of banks is obtained when the front legs of the 
gun are dug well into the bank. 

Even small banks on the edges of roads should not be neglected, 
as they afford cover which can be rapidly improved. 

3. Crops. 

Standing crops afford useful cover for machine guns, and 
provide concealed lines of advance, etc. 

Care should be taken to avoid being seen entering the crops, 
and the edge from which it is intended to fire must not be too 
closely approached. 

If the machine gun is obliged to remain far back in the crop, 
the field of view will naturally be restricted ; but even should 
the No. 1 be unable to see his target, accurate fire can often be 
obtained by observation from a flank. 

It may be necessary to raise the gun platform to obtain field 
of fire. 

4. Ditches. 

These can often be used to enable machine guns to be pushed 
forward so as to bring oblique or enfilade fire to bear on the 
enemy. 

Care must be taken not to show above the banks of the ditch. 
A few men should be pushed along the ditch, on the exposed 
flank, as a protection against snipers, counter attacks, etc. 

5. Folds in the Ground. 

Use can be made of small folds in the ground for the con- 
cealment of machine guns. The machine gun should be placed 
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so as to enable the bullets to clear the crest, while being as little 
as possible exposed itself, 

A great deal of practice is required in crawling into position 
and in judging exactly how far from the top of the fold to place 
the machine gun. 

6. Haystacks. 

These can be made use of as follows : — 

(a) Hollow out front of haystack. No. 1 sits in this hollow 

with his back against the hay. 

The loose hay is piled up in front of the machine gun. 

(b) Cut out a place for the machine gun on the tqp of the 

haystack. If possible make a rough platform of 
boards. The gun then fires over the top of the ridge 
of the haystack. 

(c) Place the machine gun behind the stack in such a man- 

ner that oblique or enfilade fire may be brought to 
bear on the enemy. 

The gun is then entirely concealed from the front. 
This is, as a rule, the best method of using a hay- 
stack. 

Note. — Avoid single haystacks. 

7. Hedsres. 

Can often be used as a covered approach, and as fire positions 
giving cover from view. 

A few men should be placed along the hedge, on the exposed 
flank, for protection. 

8. Houses (see Plate II). 

Care must always be taken to arrange for a hasty retirement 
from any building, as if the presence of a machine gun is 
detected, artillery will be directed against it. 

Houses may be used as follows : — 

(a) Place the machine gun back from the window or door 

of a room, firing through an open window from 
which a few panes of glass have been removed. 

(b) Remove a few tiles from the roof, and fire through 

the opening thus made. 

(c) Should a house have two doors, or two windows di- 

rectly behind one another, the machine gun may be 
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placed in rear of the house, and fire through these / 

windows or doors. 

(d) Place the machine gun in rear of the house so that 
enfilade fire can be brought to bear on the enemy. 

(^) If the house possesses a cellar, the. machine gun may 
be placed in the cellar, and a few bricks removed so 
as to enable the gun to fire from the ground level. 

(/) In whatever position the machine gun is placed, some 
protection should, if possible, be provided for the 
numbers, such as an emplacement of sandbags, stones, 
bricks, etc. 

(fir) Isolated houses should usually be avoided. 

Notes. — When machine guns are mounted in buildings the cel- 
lars should be prepared as bomb proof shelters for the 
teams. A strong “dug-out” at the back of the house 
is often better than the cellar itself. 

In occup}dng buildings of any kind care should be taken 
to see that they are bullet proof. 

A large number of small houses, barns, etc., have mud 
or single brick walls which are not bullet proof. 



9. Mounds of Earth, Roots, etc. 

These may be used as follows : — 

(o) Hollow out the mound from the rear, so that the ma- 
chine gun can be fired from the hollowed out place, 
while being concealed from the front. Planks, sand- 
bags, etc., can be used to support the earth. 

(ib) Fire over top of mound, using mound as a parapet. 

(c) Place the machine gun behind the mound, using mound 
as cover from the front, while oblique or enfilade fire 
is brought to bear against the enemy. 



10. Stacks of Wood. 

The stack may be hollowed out from the rear, so that the 
machine gun can be placed inside the stack and fire to the front, 
while being perfectly concealed from view. 

The position can be strengthened by using sandbags inside the 
stack; stacks of planks leaning against buildings may also be 
used. 
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11. Stocks of Corn. 

Place the machine gun behind the stocks. It can then fire 
chrough to the front while being concealed from view. 

12. Trees. 

Trees when in leaf may be considered as possible machine gun 
positions. Trees with strong branches are necessary, and a plat- 
form for the machine gun must be built in the branches. 

Positions in trees are usually dangerous, as the upper parts 
suffer severely from shrapnel fire, if they are subjected to it. 

13. Woods. 

Woods, especially when in leaf, are often most valuable for 
concealing the positions of machine guns. 

Care must be taken that the machine guns are not placed too 
near the edge of the wood and that individual men do not 
expose themselves. 

All communications between machine guns should be made in 
the wood well in rear of the guns. 

Alternative positions should be selected, so that machine guns 
may be rapidly moved from one to another, if desired. 

Lines of communication through the wood must be arranged, 
and lines of communication between the machine guns and lim- 
bers also thought out. 

Rides and paths in the wood are the best places to arrange for 
communication, rallying, etc., during an advance or retirement. 
But care should be taken to avoid showing for too long in the 
ride itself. 

Lecture Notes. 

THE OCCUPATION OF VARIOUS POSITIONS BY 
MACHINE GUNS. 

1 . Barricades. 

(a) Make strong. 

(&) Avoid placing guns on barricade if equal fire effect is 
obtained from elsewhere. 

2. Banks of Rivers, Canals, etc. 

(a) Good gun positions. 

(&) Covered lines of advance or retreat. 
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3. Crops. 

(a) Good cover. 

(&) Conceal advance or retirement. 

4. Ditches. 

(a) Guns pushed forward for oblique or enfilade fire. 

(b) Do not show above banks. 

(c) Picket on exposed flank, 

5. Houses. 

(a) Arrange for hasty retirement. 

(b) Gun in back of room firing through window. 

(c) Tiles removed from roof, fire through hole. 

(d) In rear of house, fire right through. 

(e) In rear of house, oblique fire to flanks. 

(f) Fire from cellar, along ground level. 

(g) Provide protection for gun numbers. 

6. Folds in Ground. 

(a) Gun placed behind fold. 

(b) Bullets just clear crest. 

(c) Much practice required. 

7. Ground. 

(a) Constant study required. 

(b) Use every feature for concealment. 

8. Hay Stacks. 

(a) In front of stack. 

(b) On top of stack. 

(c) Behind stack. 

9. Hedges. 

(a) Covered approach. 

(b) Position giving cover from view. 

(c) Picket on exposed flank; 

10. Mounds of Earth, Roots, etc. 

(a) Hollow out from rear. 

(b) Fire over top. 

(c) Gun behind oblique fire to flanks. 
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11. Stacks of Wood. 

(a) Hollow out from rear. 

(b) Sandbags used to strengthen. 

(c) Planks leaning against buildings also of use. 

12. Stooks of Corn. 

Gun behind, firing through. 

13. Trees. 

(a) Strong branches. 

(b) Platform for gun. 

(c) Oblique fire from behind trunk. 

14. Towers, Windmills, and other High Buildings, useful for: 

(a) Overhead fire. 

(b) Directing fire of guns. 

15. Woods. 

(a) Not too near edge. 

(b) Communication between guns, and with other troops, 

etc. 

(c) Lines of retreat selected. 



Appendix No. 5. 

Lecture. 

MACHINE GUN FIELD WORKS. 

1 . 

The following notes are intended to assist machine gun- 
ners in siting and constructing machine gun works. 

In a line of semi-permanent trenches, time, labor, and ma- 
terial available, as well as the concealment of machine guns 
will be the factors that will govern the construction of 
machine gun works. 

When very elaborate work is required which necessitates 
expert engineering knowledge, advice and aid should be ob- 
tained from the Royal Engineers. 

It must be remembered that the obstinate defence of the 
front trenches will often depend on the machine guns, and 
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that although the rifle garrison may sometimes be with- 
drawn during a bombardment to “shell slits,” etc., machine 
gunners must remain at their posts. Therefore, machine gun 
sections, which have few men to spare to carry out all the 
work required, must be assisted by working parties, which 
are, if possible, detailed by the brigade. 

As far as possible the construction of machine gun works in 
all lines should be supervised by la trained machine gun officer. 

In open warfare there will usually be no time for elab- 
orate works, therefore, concealment of machine guns will 
often be their best protection, but the following notes, which 
deal with semi-permanent trenches, may be applied on broad 
lines to include hasty field works. 

2. Sequence of Work. 

(f) Judging by the number of enemy emplacements that are 
known to us, it may be assumed that a certain number 
of our own are known to the enemy, and that these 
will receive particular attention from the enemy’s ar- 
tillery prior to his attack. 

The general experience of the effect of intensive 
bombardments on front trenches, when well carried 
out, has been that large portions of the parapet have 
ceased to exist ; and that unless machine gun emplace- 
ments in the parapet are made of concrete, or dug in 
at ground level, and covered! by 15-inch beams which 
are strongly supported, they will be destroyed at the 
same time. 

The destruction of some of these emplacements 
during a bombardment will, if the machine guns are 
mounted in them, mean the breakdown of the ma- 
chine gun defense on some portions of the line, be- 
fore the enemy infantry attack is launched. 

(»») A system of strong “dug-outs,” in which the machine 
guns should be kept, except during the actual hours 
of darkness, should ensure that the majority of ma- 
chine guns are available after an enemy bombard- 
ment. 

These dug-outs must be well protected against ar- 
tillery fire, and can be made behind the parados, 
where they will have the maximum protection against 
flat trajectory projectiles. 
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Further, the construction of “dug-outs” in the front 
line can proceed without interruption both by day 
and night; this is not always the case with emplace- 
ments. 

Open emplacements, or S.A. Ammunition box 
mountings must be placed at frequent intervals along 
the parapet. 

After the bombardment the machine gun will nor- 
mally be mounted on the Mark IV. tripod in one of 
the former. If the Mark IV. tripod has been de- 
stroyed, or it is impossible to reach it, the Light 
Mounting should be used, 

(m) Splinter-proof Look-out Poists. 

It is necessary to give ample protection to look-out 
men, who are detailed to give the signal for the 
mounting of the machine gun the moment the artil- 
lery cones lift. This is always a difficult matter to 
determine, unless the sentry is at his post. 

(iv) Splinter-proof Emplacements will be required under the 

following conditions : — 

(a) To support an attack. 

(b) To meet an attack; giving protection from the 

enemy’s covering fire. 

(c) For protection against a bomb attack and small 

shells. 

(v) Emplacements at the end of a covered sap in front of 

our obstacles. 

In localities where the line of the ground permits, 
these are useful : — 

(a) To meet .an attack by enfilading our own ob- 
stacles. 

(t) To cover an assault from our trenches. 

(c) To escape the large calibre shells directed at 

the main trench. 

(d) To direct fire on to ground, which is dead 

from the main works. 

All these emplacements will probably be 
subjected to field gun fire directed at the ob- 
stacles ; a dug-out must be close by. 
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They must be nuanned the moment a bom- 
bardment begins. 

(I'i) Emplacements just in front of the parapet, may be used 
where they cannot be placed further out — 

(o) To get enfilade fire. 

(b) To give concealment. 

In this position they will probably not es- 
cape the larger shells directed at the main 
trench. 

(vii) Concrete Emplacements. 

On account of the material, labor, and time re- 
quired to construct these, it is impracticable to place 
them all along the front line, but it may be imperative 
to build them in at special points in the line. 

When consolidating a line, the above considerations point to 
the fact that work should be undertaken in the following se- 
quence : — 

(o) Open machine gun platforms, and strong “dug-outs.” 
(&) Splinter-proof emplacements, emplacements in forward 
saps, or emplacements just in front of the main 
trench, splinter-proof look-out posts. 

Note; — The sequence in which these latter are 
made depends entirely on the tactical requirements. 
(c) Concrete emplacements. 

3. Dug-outs — Dug-outs can be made : — 

(t) By tunnelling deep down under the parapet or parados. 
(it) By building a shelter in a traverse, under the parapet, 
behind the parados, or in the side of sap. 

The overhead cover on the latter must be really strong, 
with as much earth and timber on top as possible, without 
making the work conspicuous. 

The roofing must be strongly supported, it is advisable to 
place feet under the supports to prevent them sinking too 
far into the ground. 

Mere weather shelters are not only useless but dangerous. 
When digging below the level of the fire trench, and it 
is only by this means that the maximum of protection can 
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be obtained, difficulty will always be experienced owing to 
water, which will be found in most places. 

This may be overcome by digging a deep sump-pit in one 
corner of the work, and by pumping off the water, while the 
sides and floor are revetted in order to resist the earth 
pressure, and a thin (2-in.) layer of concrete or corrugated 
iron is put over the revettment. 

Machine gun dug-outs should be made 5 ft. x4 ft. and 4 ft. 
in height. 

As a rule they should not be more; than fifteen paces from 
the machine gun positions. 

Machine gun sections should aim at building two dug-outs 
for each gun. 

Recesses should be made in the sides of a dug-out for a 
machine gun, spare parts box, and ammunition boxes. 

Recesses for ammunition boxes should also be dug in the 
sides of machine gun emplacements. 

4. Emplacements. 

The position of emplacements will always be governed by the 
primary consideration of the siting of the gun. 

Siting. 

In both semi-permanent trenches, and in hasty open field 
work, the siting of the gun will probably be decided by the fol- 
lowing tactical considerations : — 

(t) The lie of the ground. 

(«) The zone to be covered. 

(m) The position of the enemy trenches. 

In all cases the machine gun should be sited as near the ground 
level as possible, and must effectively sweep the required zone, 
which must be seen by the machine gunner when firing. 

Concealment. 

Emplacements must be constructed to look like the remainder 
of the trench, and there should be no appreciable difference in 
height to the surrounding parapet. 

The exception to this is when an emplacement is specially con- 
structed to appear like a mound of earth, in which case the con- 
formation of the ground will be the guide. 

The loopholes must be masked from the view of the enemy. 
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Hints Regarding the Concealment of Loopholes. 

These apply to the various forms of trenches, and serve as a 
guide to the best method of making the loopholes fit into the 
surrounding aspect of any line of entrenchments. 

(t) Sandbags filled with straw or grass, which are easily 
and quickly pulled out. In this case, when emplace- 
ments are not being fired from, a steel loophole plate 
should be placed behind the sandbags to prevent bul- 
lets coming through. 

(ii) Light hinged trapdoor in front of loophole; it must 
harmonize with the remainder of the parapet and to 
assist in this, torn pieces of old sandbags, roughly 
nailed on, are useful, as they break up any straight 
edge. This should be tested in the support trenches 
before being placed in the front line. 

(Hi) Close mesh rabbit wire over the loophole at the angle of 
the parapet with mud, sticks, or grass thrown over. 
This can be seen through from the inside but is in- 
visible at thirty yards. 

(iv) By defilading from the front. 

(v) Board with earth thrown over, and placed over loophole 

so that it can be pushed over from the inside. 

Concealment from Enemy Patrols. 

Care must be taken that machine guns in forward positions are 
not discovered by enemy patrols. 

Concealment from Aircraft. 

Every endeavor must be made to prevent emplacements, 
saps leading to emplacements, etc., from being located by 
means of aerial photography. 

Canvas, grass, brushwood, etc., can be used as overhead 
cover to conceal the work, or make it appear similar to the 
remainder of the parapet. 

It is important that any covering of this nature can be 
quickly removed if desired. 

Protection. 

Machine guns and teams should be protected, as fiar as 
possible, from rifle fire, shrapnel, splinters from shells, 
bombs, and small H.E. shell from field guns. 

Protection will be obtained by having the parapet at least 
6Y2 ft. thick. From this it will be seen that open machine 
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gun platforms should have the above thickness of earth in 
front. 

Where it is desired to build emplacements with head cover, 
and where the height of the parapet does not permit of 
overhead cover being made, the height of earth above the 
loophole should be 12 inches. 

Emplacements with overhead cover are only splinter-proof, 
when they have two layers of sleepers (or similar material) 
laid crossways with 20 inches of earth on top. The sleepers 
in each layer must be closely bound together with wire, iron 
bands, dogs, etc., in order to form a compact mass. The 
supports of his roofing must be very strong in order to 
prevent it collapsing by the concussion of large calibre shells 
bursting near. 

If overhead cover is to be made stronger, a layer of rubble 
is used. On top there is a layer of earth, then a layer of 
rubble, followed by another layer of earth. The rubble in 
the middle will help to detonate the shells before they pene- 
trate into the interior of the work. An air space left below 
the detonating layer will help to take the concussion of the 
explosion. 

Corrugated iron placed over the layers of timber will fur- 
ther strengthen the work, and prevent water from dripping 
through. 

Note. — ^Where the soil is likely to crumble or fall away, the 
sides of the emplacement should be revetted with sandbags, 
brushwood, boards or other suitable materials. 

Dimensions. 

Open machine gun emplacement should be roughly 4 ft. 
square. If the legs are dug into the parapet the dimensions 
may be reduced. 

The platform must be from 1 ft. 6 ins. to 2 ft. below the 
height over which the gun is to fire, according to the splay 
of the legs. 

The following are absolute minimum dimensions for an 
emplacement with overhead cover: — 

5 ft. long to enable No. 1 to sit or stand comfortably 
behind the machine gun. 

4 ft. wide allows only just sufficient space for No. 2 to 
feed the machine gun. 
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As emplacements built by a section armed with a Vickers 
gun, may later have to be occupied by sections armed with 
a Maxim, the clearance between the bottom of the loophole 
and the overhead cover must not be less than 2 ft., so that 
the cover may be raised to remedy stoppages during firing. 

The loophole must not be less than 9 ins. in height to 
allow the firer to take a sight on to the target. Other dimen- 
sions of the loophole depend on the degree of traverse 
required and the thickness of the parapet. 

Material. 

The following material is required to construct an efficient 
splinter-proof machine gun emplacement of the type shown 
in the sketch: — 

Loophole box (complete with battens), 

2 in. planks used 1 

Sleepers for Roofing, say 9 in. x4 in. 

x6 ft IS 

Posts, say 7 in. x4 in. x4 ft. 8 in, (or 

Sleepers) 6 

Corrugated Iron Sheets (for roof) 2 

Nails (6 in.) say 20 

Sandbags say 100 

Close-mesh Wire Netting for revettment 24 feet 

If the parapet is thin in front of the emplacement, the 
side facing the enemy should be protected by 18 inches of 
sandbags packed with broken brick or road metal. The 
brick should be in small fragments. 

Steel loophole plates arranged behind the weak parts of 
the parapet will further protect the detachment in the em- 
placement. 

Sliding steel plates can be fixed between the battens of 
the loophole, and these can be shut to prevent bullets from 
penetrating into the work when it is not being fired from. 

If delays in obtaining material are to be avoided the 
Machine Gun Company Commander should inform the Staff 
Captain of the requirements as early as possible. 

He should not be influenced by the assurance that any 
particular work he thinks necessary cannot be done. 

Note. — If the supports are strutted by diagonal pieces of tim- 
ber, the work is considerably strengthened. 
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5. Lime and Mortar Mixtures for Machine Gun Emplacements. 

Ordinary slaked Lime can be used by mixing well with the 
hand. 

Lime. Ashes. 

Best stone slaked 1 to 4 good mortar for foundations 

— sets like cement. 

Ordinary slaked l....to....2 very good with ashes. 

Sand. 

“ 1 to 2 takes a long time to set. 

Pounded Brick. 

“ 1 to 2 takes a long time to set, but 

makes a very good job. 

Plaster of Paris or cement will increase the rapidity with 
which the composition sets. 

In all cases most depends on the lime. 

To prepare slabs, ration boxes can be used as a mold. 

If a continuous wall is required the ends should be knocked 
out and the boxes placed together closely so that no gap 
is left. 

For height, knock out the bottom, and place one on top 
of another, and pour mixture in from the top. 

6. Tunnelling. 

Tunnels may be used — 

(i) As a covered emplacement. 

(ii) As a passage to an open or covered emplacement. 

(in) As a dug-out. 

They may be divided into two distinct kinds, namely — 

(i) Just below ground level with a view to concealment; the 

covering must only be a few inches thick, or it may 
block the trench if hit by shells. 

(ii) At great depth, with a view to protection from shell fire. 
The former may be used in two ways — 

(i) Sapped or dug, and then covered. 

(ii) Mined or propped from the inside. 

This latter work may be carried out in daylight, if the earth 
is filled into sandbags, which are not exposed. 

The following tools are required for mining: — 

Pick. 

The best implement is a “Pick-miners,” but an “axe-pick” can 
be converted. The helve should be spoke-shavedi down so that it 
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can be gripped in the full of the hand almost up to the head; it 
should be 24 in. to 30 in. long. The head should be shortened so 
as to be about 12 in. long; one end will be sharp, the other end 
flat — about 2 in.-2^ in. wide. 

Spade. 

For neat work a spade with a flat rectangular head is required ; 
a French “beche” will, if shortened, answer the purpose. 

A saw, hammer, andl nails are also required for the first 
method. 

The Dam. 

When commencing a mine, a dam must be left to prevent 
water draining from the trench into the tunnel. 

The sides of the dam must be strongly revetted, and reinforced 
by a plank placed vertically in the line with the inner wall of the 
parapet. 

Width of Tunnel. 

The tunnel can be made as narrow as 3 ft., but the work is 
quicker and less tiring to the men, if the width is increased to 
4 ft. 6 in. ; the height should be at least 3 ft. 6 in. 

There are two distinct methods of propping, viz. : — The one 
used in architecture, and the one used in coal mines. Either, 
or a combination of both, may be employed according to the 
following circumstances : — 

(t) The nature of the soil. 

(m) The time available. 

(m) The former occupation and skill of the workmen. 
Method I, Figure l. 

In architecture a “sole piece” about 6 in. x in. in section, 
is placed on the floor; two “posts” are erected at each end of it; 
above them are placed a “lintel;” “wedges” are driven in along 
the direction of the tunnel between the lintel and the posts. The 
posts are secured at the bottom by dogs made from old iron, or 
by stops of wood nailed to the sole pieces. 

Method 2 , Figure 2 . 

In coal mines, two small holes are dug to receive the bot- 
toms of the posts, or “legs” as they are called in this case. 

Into these holes are placed small pieces of wood called 
“feet” to prevent the legs sinking. 

The “bars” which support the roof should be slightly longer 
than the width of the tunnel and their ends should be let into 
the walls. 
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The legs, which may be cut from small trees or be made from 
sawn timber are of such a length that they just touch the bar at 
an angle of 30° to the vertical ; to correct an error in length pieces 
of ration boxes should be placed between the bottom of the leg 
and the feet. 

The legs are then knocked vertical. 

Grooves should have been made in the walls to receive the legs, 
which should be never more than 3 ft. apart. 

When the soil is crumbling, it is advisable to drive thin boards 
about 6 ins. wide (the sides of bacon boxes) sharpened at the 
ends betweert the bars and the roof of earth, these are called 
lids, and can be driven forward as the excavation continues. 

The sides of the tunnel can be supported in a similar manner. 

Combination. 

Probably the most efficient way of propping the roof will be : — 
(t) To use sole pieces (Method 1). 

(ti) To use legs and bars (Method 2). 

(m) To use lids and sides (Method 2). 

Lecture Notes. 

MACHINE GUN FIELD WORK. 



1 . General. 

(o) Time, labor, material, and concealment are chief factors. 
{b) Working parties must be provided by brigade. 

(r) All work supervised by M.G.O. 

(<i) Time in open warfare is all important, andl concealment 
often best protection. 

2. Sequence of Work. 

(a) Strong "dug-outs" only way of ensuring protection — 

(t) Can be made day and night. 

(n) Should be placed behind parados. 

(w) Must be made strong. 

(iv) Numerous open emplacements and S.A.A. 
boxes placed in parapet. 

(b) Splinter-proof Look-out Posts — 

Ample protection for look-out men required. 
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(c) splinter-proof Emplacements — 

Useful— 

(i) To support an attack. 

{ii) To protect from enemy covering fire. 

(m) To protect from bombs. 

{d) Emplacements in front of our Obstacles — 

(f) Where lie of ground permits. 

{ii) To enfilade the obstacles. 

{Hi) To cover an assault. 

{iv) To escape large calibre shells. 

{v) To fire on dead ground. 

{vi) Dug-out must be close by. 

{e) Emplacements just in front of Parapet — 

(i) Only if not possible to put further out, as they 
will be subjected to heavy calibre gun fire. 
(/) Concrete Emplacements — 

(t) Impracticable to build them everywhere, owing 
to time, labor, or material required. 

{ii) May be necessary at special points. 

{g) Sequence of Work is — 

{i) Open machine gun platforms and “strong” 
dug-outs. 

{ii) Splinter-proof emplacements in forward saps, 
or just in front of parapet, and splinter- 
proof look-out posts, to be made as situation 
requires. 

{Hi) Concrete emplacements. 

3. Duff-outs can be made. 

{a) By tunnelling. 

{b) By building shelters. 

(t) Overhead cover must be really strong, and 
must be strongly supported. Weak shelters 
are useless and dangerous. 

{ii) Maximum protection only obtained by digging 
below level of the fire trench, but difficulty 
owing to water to be expected. 

{Hi) Water overcome by digging a sumph pit, and 
revetting with 2 in. concrete. 

{iv) Dimensions 5 ft. x 4 ft., by 4 ft. high. 
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{v) Position not more than 15 paces from gun 
position. 

(m) Two dug-outs per gun, if possible. 

{vii) Recesses for gun, ammunition boxes, etc., in 
sides of dug-outs and emplacements. 



4. Emplacements. 

Governed by the siting of the gun : 

(o) Siting depends on : — 

(i) Zone to be covered. 

(m) Lie of the ground. 

(«i) Position of enemy trenches. 

Line of fire must always be definitely visi- 
ble to firer. 

(fe) Concealment — 

(i) Construct to resemble parapet. 

(ii) Loopholes must be masked, and can be con- 

cealed by : — 

(a) Sandbags filled with straw, etc., and 
protected 

(fe) Hinged trap door with old sandbags 
nailed on. 

(c) Qose mesh rabbit wire at angle of 

parapet. 

(d) Defilading. 

(e) Pushover board. 

(lit) Location by enemy patrols and aircraft must 
be guarded against. 

(c) Protection must be provided against bombs, small H.E., 
shells, etc. 

(i) Both open and “bomb-proof' emplacements re- 
quire 6]/2 ft. of earth in front of them. 

(li) Open emplacements with a loophole, require 12 
in. of earth above the loophole. 

{Hi) Splinter-proof head cover is two layers of 
wooden baulks, etc., bound together with 20 
in. of earth on top, and strongly supported. 
{iv) A bursting layer of rubble will increase 
strength. Corrugated iron will prevent water 
dripping through. 

(v) Emplacements should be revetted. 
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(d) Dimensions — 

(i) Open emplacement about 4 ft. square. 

(m) Platform 1 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. below level of 
barrel. 

(til) Loophole 9 in. high. 

(iv) Minimum dimensions for “bomb-proof” — 

5 ft. long by 4 ft. wide. 

2 ft. high from bottom of loophole, to al- 
low maximum cover to be raised. 

(e) Material to construct bomb-proof emplacement — 



Loop-hole box (with battens), 2 in. planks. . . 1 

Sleepers, 9 in. x 4 in. x 6 ft 15 

Posts, 7 in. X 4 in. X 4 ft. 8 in 6 

Corrugated Iron Sheets 2 

Nails (6 in.) 20 

Sandbags 100 

Wire Netting (revettment) 24 feet 



Sandbags filled with brick increase strength of parapet. 

Steel loop-hole and sliding plates give extra protection. 
Diagonal struts strengthen roof. 

5. Lime and Mortar Mixtures. 

Depend on quality of lime. 

(t) One of quicklime to 4 of ashes. Set like cement. 

(li) One of slaked lime to 2 of pounded brick. Takes a long 
time to set. 

(lit) Cement easy to get. Helps to set quickly. 

{iv) Use ration boxes for molds. 

6. Tunnels may be used : 

(o) As covered emplacements. 

{h) As passages to an emplacement. 

(c) As a dug-out. 

They may be placed — 

(0 Just below ground level and lightly covered, 
made by sapping and mining. 

(ti) At great depth; by mining. 

(m) Tools required, “Pick-miners” or converted 
pick, spade, saw, hammer, and nails. 

(iv) Method of mining — 

(o) Make a dam and revet it. 

(b) Make a tunnel 3 ft. wide or 4 ft. 6 in. 
for rapid work, and 3 ft. 6 in. high. 
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(c) Prop by one of the following methods — 

1. Method 1 (Architectural). 

Sole piece 6 in. x in. 
Uprights. 

Lintel. 

Wedges. 

Dogs or stops. 

2. Method 2 (Coal Mining). 

Feet. 

Legs. 

Bars. 

Wedges. 

Lids. 

3. Combination (probably best). 

Sole pieces, legs, lids, and sides. 



Appendix No. 6. 

Lecture. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS IN TRENCH 
WARFARE. 

PART I. 

GENERAL. 



1 . Co-operation. 

As in open warfare, so in trench warfare, co-operation is 
essential to enable the best results to be obtained from machine 
t guns. 

Not only must there be co-operation between the machine guns 
of any particular sector of a defensive line, but the Machine 
Gun Company Commanders of adjacent brigades must arrange 
that no ground is left unswept near the point , of junction of 
their brigades. In this way only can it be ensured that all 
ground in front of the entrenched line is swept by cross fire, 
and the required “Belt” of Machine Gun Fire obtained. 

Machine Gun Company Commanders and Section Officers 
should always be thoroughly conversant with the situation. 

The co-operation of machine guns from a flank against points 
where the enemy are very close should always be arranged for. 
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2 . Taking Over Trenches. 

When a line of trenches are being taken over by a brigade, 
the Machine Gun Company Commander should, if possible, 
reconnoiter the whole line before it is taken over by his brigade, 
and note : — 

(a) Position of each machine gun and the area covered by it. 

(b) Number, position, and nature of any extra emplace- 

ments, dug-outs, splinter proof look-out posts, etc., 
that have to be made, or any other work that re- 
quires to be done. 

{c) Positions of and methods of communication between 
himself and his Section Officers, and between the 
Section Officers and their machine guns. 

He will then issue any necessary machine gun 
orders. 

3. Bombardments. 

With a view to reducing losses, both from daily shell fire or 
from an intensive bombardment, the following rules should be 
followed : — 

(a) ({) During an enemy bombardment the machine guns 

should be dismounted and placed in strong dug- 
outs, or if for any reason such dug-outs are not 
available, in the bottom of the trench. 

(ii) The tripods can be left in position, so that the 
machine guns can be quickly mounted to repel 
an enemy attack. 

(Hi) When dismounted the machine guns should be 
placed in strong waterproof covers so as to 
prevent their being clogged with dirt, if they 
should happen to be buried by shell-fire. 

(iv) The Gunners should not be in one dug-out, or all 

together in one part of the trench. This will 
obviate all being disabled by one shell. 

(v) When machine guns are being mounted after a 

bombardment only two men should mount each 
gun, and these should not expose themselves. 
This should be practiced. The remainder of 
the machine gun personnel should be kept under 



cover. 
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When an enemy attack is launched, without 
covering machine gun and rifle fire from the 
flanks, and speed in mounting the machine gun 
to repel the attack is all important, and undue 
attention need not be paid to exposure. 

(vi) Strong dug-outs should be provided near each 

emplacement for the Machine Gun personnel. 

(vii) Strong splinter-proof look-out posts should be 

provided for use during a bombardment when 
the machine guns are in dug-outs. 

(viti) Three or four men are sufficient for each ma- 
chine gun in the front trenches, the remainder 
being kept in reserve trenches. 

(6) During a bombardment of the enemy trenches by our 
own guns, the machine guns should not, as a rule, be 
fired unless a very favorable target presents itself. 

A good target may be presented by the enemy trying 
to pass a gap that has been made in his parapets, 
retiring from his trenches, etc. 

4. Ammunition. 

(t) Arnmunition supply must be carefully thought out, and 
its distribution arranged for on the following lines : — 

(a) With each machine gun, eight full belts, and 

4,000 rounds in unopened boxes ready to refill 
belts as they are fired. 

(b) Remaining full belts, belt filling machine, and! 

4,000 rounds in unopened boxes, with spare 
gunners at a central depot in the reserve 
trenches, battalion headquarters or other suit- 
able place. 

Note. — The above is to be considered 
merely as a guide. 

(it) Arrangements must be made for belt filling in dug-outs 
> or reserve trenches. 

(in) In wet trenches great care must be taken that belt boxes 
do not become sunk in the mud. 

(iv) Belts and belt boxes should be kept in ammunition re-^ 

cesses and be covered up to keep them clean and dry. 

(v) Ammunition should not be all together in one place. 
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(tH) Ammunition should be kept as dry as possible, and there 
should be a daily inspection of belts. Each round 
should be slightly turned to prevent stickiness and 
should be pushed well home. 

If spare boxes of S.A.A. are opened they should 
be replaced by closed ones. 

5. Emplacements. 

(a) One emplacement should usually be reserved for each 

machine gun as a “Battle” emplacement. This should 
never be used except to meet an enemy attack. 

(b) Several alternative emplacements should be made. At 

least one of these should be an open platform from 
which the machine gun can fire over the top of the 
parapet. 

(c) Every emplacement should be numbered, marked “M.G. 

Emplacement,” and a range card should be placed in 
each. 

(d) In a brigade the whole of the emplacements of a 

brigade should be numbered from right to left. 

Dummy emplacements — a few rounds being fired 
from them at intervals may sometimes be found of 
value. 

(e) After firing from one emplacement it is often advisable 

to move the machine gun at once to another em- 
placement as the previous one may have been located. 

If machine guns are often fired, their positions 
should be frequently changed, and practice given in 
moving quickly from one emplacement to another. 
Thus, the enemy may be deceived as to the number 
and position of the machine guns. 

(/) Machine gun emplacements and dug-outs should always 
be kept in good repair. 

(g) In each emplacement the limits that the machine gun 

can, with safety, be traversed without endangering 
’ friendly troops should be clearly marked by posts or 

sandbags, arranged so as to make traversing beyond 
these limits impossible. 

(h) Unless a position is liable to be suddenly rushed, due 

to the wire being weak, or so close to the parapet as 
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to permit of the trench being cleared by a bomb 
attack, machine guns should always be dismounted 
and kept in dug-outs during the day time. This will 
prevent the machine guns being knocked out by 
chance shells and mortars. 

(t) Smoke helmets will have to be worn if firing for long 
from a “bomb-proof,” owing to the cordite fumes. 

6. Overhead and Indirect Fire. 

Whenever machine guns are going to fire over our own 
trenches, the occupants of those trenches should be informed. 

7. Siting of Trenches — (such as subsidiary lines). 

Entrenchments deliberately dug should be sited principally with 

a view to defence by machine guns. 

The sites for machine gun emplacements should first be chosen 
and the trenches sited accordingly. 

This will enable the trenches to be held by machine guns, sup- 
ported by the minimum number of riflemen. 

8. Reliefs. 

(a) A proper system of relieving machine gunners should 
be followed, so as to give both officers and men 
sufficient rest. 

Three or four men are all that are necessary with 
each machine gun in the front line trenches at the 
one time. 

The remainder should be kept in reserve at the 
central reserve ammunition depot. 

This will enable the men in the front line trenches 
to be relieved every twenty-four hours. 

(fc) As far as possible machine gun sections should be re- 
lieved as often as battalions. 

(c) Every assistance should be given to machine gun sec- 
tions in the transport of their machine guns, etc., to 
and from the trenches, when required. 

9. Control of Guns. 

The Machine Gun Officer must ; — 

(t) Establish himself at some place where a message can 
always reach him. 
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(«) Keep in touch with the machine guns under his com- 
. mand, and with the officers of the line of trenches he 

is assisting to defend. 

(in) Arrange for fire control — In the trenches this can, as a 
rule, only be done by placing a man in charge of each 
machine gun. This man must be given definite in- 
structions as to what he is to do in various eventual- 
» ities. 

10. Enemy Machine Guns. 

If enemy machine guns are located, and they are not doing any 
' material damage, it may be advisable to leave them in position, 
instead of firing at them and forcing them to alter their position. 

Then, if an attack is launched from our side, the enemy 
machine guns may still be in the same position, and our ma- 
chine guns may be able to prevent them firing on our attacking 
troops. 

Telescopes have been found of the greatest value in spotting 
enemy machine guns, observation of fire, etc. 

It requires much trainiiig to get the best value from a telescope, 
and both Officers, N.C.O.’s, and men who use them should prac- 
tice constantly. 

11. Cleaning. 

Machine guns and all stores should be cleaned carefully at 
least once daily. 

12. Bright Parts of Machine Guns. 

In order to prevent any bright portion of the machine gun 
reflecting light it is advisable to paint it khaki or rainbow smudge. 
If paint is not available, old puttees, string, etc., can be used. 

13. Periscopes. 

As a rule a periscope should not be placed above the machine 
gun position, but at the side. All ranks should be carefully 
trained in their use. 

14. Positions, etc.. Known to All. 

Every machine gunner must know the position of all machine 
guns in his section, whether they be in the firing line, in support, 
in reserve, or in positions in rear, and the best way to them. 
The position of the section officer must be known to all. 
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15. Traversing. 

When using the “Tap” traverse, fire will be more effective i£ 
the groups are dotted about and not placed regularly along a 
position, as otherwise the enemy will know where to expect the 
next group, and will take cover accordingly. 

For sweeping parapets, or repelling assaults at close range, the 
“Swing” traverse will be found effective. 

16. Firing Without Tripods. 

A method of fire which, on occasions, is most useful. It 
enables the machine gun to be fired from very cramped positions ^ 
and adds very greatly to its mobility. In the attack, for instance, 
there may be delay in bringing up the tripod, or difficulty in 
finding a suitable emplacement in the enemy’s lines. 

In such cases the machine gun can be rested on the parapet or 
other support and fired. 

Also in ordinary trench garrison duties, the machine gun may 
be placed in any part of the line to fire on enemy working par- 
ties, etc., and speedily removed to another part, or back to its 
proper position. 

Machine gunners should have opportunities afforded them to 
practice this, or faults in ejection and feed will occur. 

1 7. Shovels. 

In the attack, a small shovel is of great use if brought up by 
one of the machine gun numbers strapped to his back. 

18. Opening Fire. 

It should be a point of honor for a machine gunner always to 
have his machine gun tuned up, so that it will fire correctly im- 
mediately the double button is pressed. 

19. Very Pistols. 

Each machine gun in the front should be provided with a Very 
Pistol to show up enemy night attacks and enable fire to be 
directed on them. 

20. Bombers. 

In attack it is advisable to tell off two or three bombers with 
each machine gpin, then when a machine gun is in position close 
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to which enemy bombers can approach along old communication 
trenches, etc., the bombers can be posted so as to keep the enemy 
out of range. This will enable the machine gun to be made the 
best use of. ' 

Where enemy trenches are close, or where the existence of 
ditches and old trenches would enable the enemy to approach 
within bombing distance, bomb posts should be placed to over- 
come or keep enemy bombers out of range. 

It is advisable that machine gunners should understand how 
to use the various types of bombs. 

21. Order Board. 

To ensure strict discipline, the following Order Board should 
be placed in a convenient position near each gun: — 

Order for Sentry and Gun Team Commander at Number 
Gun Position. 

(t) Fire is only to be opened by order of the Gun Com- 
mander, unless a sudden emergency arises, in which 
case the sentry will use his own initiative. 

(ii) When relieving another gun team or sentry, the follow- 
ing facts will always be ascertained:— 

(a) Whether the gun has been fired during the 

relief. 

(b) If fired what the target was. 

(c) If fired, the emplacement from, which it was 

fired. 

(in) The sentry will always inspect the gun when taking 
over the position. 

(iv) The sentry on duty must have an accurate knowledge 

of the points shown on the range card. 

(v) In cases of alarm, or a gas attack, the sentry will wake 

the gun team. 

(vi) The gun will not be mounted in an emplacement, except 

during the hours of darkness or unless the situation 
makes it imperative. 

(mi) The gun will be cleaned daily, and the weight of the 
fuse spring noted, both morning and at night. 

(viH) Ammunition, spare parts, and hyposulphite solution 
will be inspected daily. 
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(ix) The lock spring (return, or hammer spring), will 
never be left compressed. 

It is sufficient to half-load, and press the double 
button with the Vickers or Maxim, to press the 
trigger and then enter the belt in the case of the Colt, 
or to place a magazine in position on the magazine 
post of the Lewis, when mounting the gun at night. 

In order to meet an attack, it is only necessary to 
complete the loading motion. 

(.*•) All dug-outs, emplacements, ammunition recesses, be- 
longing to the gun position must be kept clean and in 
good repair. 

Special Orders for this Gun Position 

(xi) 

(xii) 

(xiii) 

(xiv) 

Date Machine Gun Officer. 

22. Machine Guns in Enemy Gas Attack. 

(t) Gas affects the working parts of a machine gun, and 
also the cartridges in the belt. 

If exposed to it for many minutes it may be found 
impossible to fire the machine gun. 

(it) As gas is heavier than air, and sinks to the bottom 
of a trench, machine guns that have been placed in 
dug-outs or low-sited emplacements should at once 
be removed and placed in position to fire over the 
parapet or in readiness to d!o so. 

(Hi) A sprayer should be kept with each machine gun. 

(iv) In some instances, while a gas clgud was being sent 

over, rapid firing has been opened by one side with a 
view to keeping down the heads of the opposing 
troops. 

After a cloud, advances have been made in a some- 
what careless manner. 

(v) There are two courses open to the machine gun 

officer : — 

(a) To order fire to be opened with a view 
to : — 
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(t) Preventing the enemy leaving his 
trenches, and keeping down their fire 
so as to enable his own troops to 
keep their heads high. 

(ii) Encouraging his own troops. 

(Hi) Keeping his machine gun working, as, 
while in movement, the various parts 
are less affected by the gas, and the 
firing of the machine gun has the 
effect of dispersing the surrounding 
gas to a certain extent. 

(b) To reserve his fire, with a view to taking ad- 
vantage of a careless advance on the part 
of the enemy following up their gas. In 
this event he should use his “Sprayer” con- 
stantly. 

(vi) The course of action adopted by the machine gun officer 
will depend on the effect produced by the gas on the 
troops in his trench. 

23. Communication^ 

1. Owing to the cutting of telephone wires, the difficulties of 
communication in defence are often great. 

In attack, when an enemy barrage of fire is placed behind 
troops who have occupied enemy trenches, and when it is diffi- 
cult to determine how far the various portions of the attack have 
progressed, difficulties are increased. 

2. For this reason, every form of communication between 
machine guns in rear on the flanks, with the troops they are 
assisting, should be considered. 

The various points : — 

(a) Telephones — The usual system of telephones in trenches 
is as follows: — 

(i) Each Company is connected dSreot to Battalion 

Headquarters. 

(ii) Companies in the front line are connected lat- 

erally. 

(Hi) Support and reserve trenches are connected 
with the companies occupying the front 
trenches, and with Battalion Headquarters. • 
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(iv) Companies in the front lines, and Battalion 

Headquarters, are connected direct with the 
battery in support. 

(v) Battalion Headquarters is connected with the 

Brigade Headquarters. 

From the above it can be seen that: — 

(i) Lateral communication can usually 
be facilitated by the use of com- 
pany telephones. 

(it) By placing the Central Belt-filling 
Depot and the spare gunners in 
the support, or reserve trenches, 
or Battalion Headlquarters, com- 
munication can be obtained be- 
tween the Central Depot and the 
machine guns. 

Note. — Separate telephones for 
machine guns would be an un- 
doubted advantage, but at present 
they are not an article of issue. 

(b) Orderlies — Machine Gun Company Commanders and 
Section Officers should provide themselves with a 
sufficiency of orderlies. 

These men should be intelligent and trained in their 
duties. Where an attack is contemplated, orderlies 
should be attached to the Machine Gun Sections for 
some time beforehand. 

(e) Visual signalling — All machine gunners should be thor- 
oughly trained in semaphore signalling. If necessary, 
signallars should be applied for. 

3. The best method of ensuring success is : — 

(a) A carefully arranged plan of action. 

(b) That the plan is understood by all concerned. 

(c) Definite orders to Officers and Machine Gun Com- 

manders. 

Then if communication breaks down the individual on the spot 
can do his best to ensure the success of the general plan. 

The foregoing should afford a guide to Machine Gun Officers 
in choosing their own position, which will, of course, vary accord- 
ing to the ground and the tactical requirements of the situation. 
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PART II. 

Defence. 

1. When placing machine guns for the defence of an 
entrenched line, the machine guns of each section must be 
arranged under the direction of one officer. 

In the case of a brigade, this will be the duty of the Machine 
Gun Company Commander. 

This officer must allot areas to be covered by each machine 
gun. These are.as should slightly overlap. 

In allotting these areas, care must be taken that the whole of 
the area can actually be seen by the man firing the gun. The 
mere marking out of theoretical lines of fire on a map is not 
sufficient. In addition, a trench map should be’prepared showing 
the positions of the machine guns, and the areas swept by each. 

Machine Gun Company Commanders of adjacent brigades must 
confer together as to the placing of their flank machine guns, in 
order to ensure that all ground in front of the entrenched line 
can be swept by machine gun fire. It is most important that the 
Machine Gun Company Commander should find out the positions 
of the enemy’s advanced trenches, which our artillery cannot 
reach or only reach with difficulty, and then place machine guns 
to bring enfilade fire, or oblique fire, ^to bear on these trenches. 

Further, he should acquaint himself with the positions of the 
Lewis guns. 

2. The “ideal” of creating a “Belt” of machine gun fire across 
the front of the position must always be kept in view, provided 
that the proportion of machine guns placed as in par. 3 (iii) is 
not too greatly reduced. 

3. The machine guns should be placed so as to bring oblique 
or enfilade fire against : — 

(i) The enemy trenches. 

(ii) The ground over which the enemy must pass should he 

attack. 

(m) Our own front line trenches in case the enemy pene- 
trate into them. 

4. To achieve these objects machine guns may be placed; — 

(o) In a salient. 

(6) In a re-entrant. 

(c) At a bend in the trench. 

(d) In front of the trench. 
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(e) In or near the support or communication trenches. 

(/) In a straight length of trench, firing through an oblique 
loop-hole. 

Note. — Emplacements some distance in front of the 
trench, concealed in crops, grass, etc., and approached 
by a covered sap, are useful both for attack and de- 
fence. 

5. In all cases the machine guns should, if possible, be covered 
from fire from the front, while themselves being able to sweep 
the front of the entrenched line with cross-fire. 

Thus, although each machine gun may be firing to its flank, its 
front is swept by the fire of a neighboring machine gun. 

Arrangements can be made so that the machine guns so placed 
may be able to fire to their front, should an emergency make this 
desirable. 

This can be done by : — 

(a) Arranging that some sandbags can be removed and the 

machine gun fired to the front through the loop-hole 
thus made. 

In this case it must be remembered that : — 

(i) If the sandbags are left in place for a consid- 
erable time without being removed, they may 
become embedded and found immovable. 

(it) That loop-holes filled with single sacks will not 
be bullet-proof. 

(b) By training the gunner to : — 

(*) Quickly remove the machine gun from the 
tripod and fire the machine gun from top of 
the parapet without it. 

(it) Lift the machine g^n and tripod out of trench 
and fire it from some previously selected 
spot. 

Note. — Both these methods require much 
practice. 

6. Every endeavor should be made to conceal the position of 
the machine guns from the front. 

Distribution. 

7. When arranging the distribution of machine guns in an 
entrenched line, the following positions should be considered : — 
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(а) In the Front Line of Trenches — This may be taken as a 

general rule, as if it is intended to obstinately defend 
the front line, the machine guns may just make the 
difference between success and failure. 

(б) In Support Trenches — A proportion of the available 

machine guns must be placed in or near support 
trenches. 

Here they may be arranged so as to: — 

(i) Prevent further advance of the enemy should 
they capture the front line. 

(«) Enfilade front line should it be captured. 

(in) Sweep communication trenches. 

(c) In Positions in Rear — If the ground is favorable it will 

be possible to place machine guns in concealed posi- 
tions, in rear of the entrenched line. 

They can be arranged so as to: — 

(t) Fire over the trenches and sweep the ground! in 
front. 

(«) Fire through gaps in the defensive line. 

{Hi) Command positions where the enemy might 
concentrate prior to the assault. 

{iv) Command covered approaches to the defensive 
line. 

(v) Command positions likely to be occupied by the 

enemy’s machine guns. 

(vi) Enable machine guns to fire on the enemy’s 

trenches with greater effect. 

{vii) Give overhead covering fire in case of an ad- 
vance by our own troops. 

{viii) Use indirect fire against ground in rear of 
enemy’s lines. 

(d) In Strong Places Just in Rear — These positions should 

be inconspicuous and very strongly built. They 
should be arranged so that the ground! in front is 
swept by cross-fire. 

{e) Some in Reserve — These can be used for instructional 
purposes when not otherwise required, but tests 
should be periodically carried out to ensure that they 
will reach the threatened points in good time. 

8. In conclusion it may be said a system of distribution for the 
machine guns should be worked out on the following lines : — 
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(o) Some in the first line. 

(&) Some in places close behind the front line. 

(c) Some in positions in rear, 

(d) Some in reserve. 

The number of guns available will govern a decision as to 
-whether machine guns can be placed in all these positions at one 
time. In any case, emplacement should be prepared and arrange- 
ments made so that the machine guns can be quickly placed in 
any of the above positions as required. 

Attack. 

1. The Machine Gun Company Commander must be fully 
informed of the plan of operations at the earliest possible 
moment. 

2. The whole of the machine guns of the brigade will be 
organized under the command of the Brigade Machine Gun Com- 
pany Commander. 

3. The Machine Gun Company Commander, in conjunction 
with the Section Officers, must make detailed plans for the 
employment of the machine guns. 

The Machine Gun Company Commander will: — 

(a) Make a careful study of the enemy front line and its 
relation to his own trenches. 

(&) From a study of maps make himself acquainted with 
the ground in rear of the enemy front line, and also 
with his trench system. 

For this aeroplane maps are required 

(c) Issue definite orders to his Section Officers as to the 

employment of the machine guns. 

(d) Make certain that the machine gun positions, which he 

will require, are in good order. 

4. In this manner each machine gun, or group of machine guns, 
will have a specific task allotted to it. Before the action com- 
mences all concerned will thoroughly understand their duties. 

5. The plans of the Machine Gun Company Commander will 
have been made in consultation with the Brigade Commander, 
and the latter will explain to him the course the action is 
expected to take. 

6. All machine guns must be in their allotted places and ready 
for action by the time the preliminary bombardment commences. 
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7. Machine guns are the weapons* most likely to hold up the 
attack, and every effort should be made to locate enemy machine 
guns, in order that some of our machine guns may be detailed 
in pairs, if possible, to engage them immediately the bombard- 
ment ceases. 

8. It must be clearly understood by all officers that the machine 
guns have definite tasks allotted to them, and that they are 
under the command of the Machine Gun Company Commander, 
and are therefore not to be interfered with or given orders by 
other officers. 

9. The machine guns will be allotted as follows : — 

(a) Some to go Forward with the Attacking Infantry. 

(i) The number of guns to go forward will be de- 
termined by the length of the front to be 
attacked, and the nature of the enemy 
trenches. 

(«) The machine guns should, as a rule, not open 
fire before the infantry advance takes place. 
All should be in readiness for them to be 
rushed forward at a moment’s notice. 

(Hi) Their role will be to make good* the ground 
gained by the infantry against a counter at- 
tack. 

(iv) They should not go forward until it is fairly 

certain that the infantry are established in 
the captured trench. 

(v) They should advance in such a position as to 

allow them a reasonable chance of reaching 
the position gained by the infantry in safety. 
They should conceal their identity as machine 
gun teams by mixing with the infantry, and 
carrying their machine guns in the least con- 
spicuous manner. 

(vi) The approximate locality in which the machine 

guns will be mounted in the captured lines 
should be settled before the advance. 

(vii) Lewis guns, or machine guns fittedi with light 

mountings, should be used for this work. In 
iiis case the heavy tripod should only be 
brou^t, forward after the captured position 
has been consolidated. 
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(i>) Some to Cover the Infantry Advance — The positions of 
these guns will depend on; — 

(i) The lie of the ground. 

(m) The position of our own and the enem/s 
trenches. 

(Hi) The nature of the attack. 

These machine guns will be allotted as follows; — 

(i) Some to prevent the cross-fire by rifles and 
machine guns from the enemy trenches sit- 
uated on the flanks of the attack. 

(m) Some to bring oblique or enfilade fire on to 
the portion of the enemy trenches being at- 
tacked. 

(«t) Some to sweep the ground over which enemy 
reserves might advance to the counter-attack. 
iiv) Some may be pushed out in front of the line, 
to keep down enemy fire while the infantry 
are getting out of their trenches and through 
the wire. 

These may be in saps, crops, folds in the 
ground, etc. 

(v) When the attacking infantry mask the fire of 
the machine guns they should, if possible, 
direct their fire past the flanks of the attack- 
ing troops so as to keep down flanking fire 
and prevent flank attacks. 

Notes ; — 

(i) If our troops are forced to lie down between 
the trenches, the machine guns must try to 
keep down the fire of the enemy’s rifles and 
machine guns. 

(it) When the role of covering fire is completed 
they should automatically come again under 
the control of the Machine Gun Comt^any 
Commander, who will issue further orders. 
(c) Some in Reserve Under the Brigade C ommander — 

(i) These should be retainedi as a real reserve and 
not pushed too e^arly into the fight. 
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(ii) From positions in rear they may be used to 
sweep the ground behind the enemy front 
line, fire against counter-attacks, etc. 

Indirect fire, if with observation, being em- 
ployed if necessary. 

10. If the attack is to consist of more than one phase, that is to 
say, of two or more distinct advances, separate plans must be 
made for each. 

11. Arrangements for ammunition supply, belt filling, ammuni- 
tion depots, etc., must be made before the action commences. 
An officer should be placed in charge of these arrangements. 

12. The Machine Gun Company Commander should, as a rule, 
remain with the Brigadier. 

He should provide himself with a sufficiency of orderlies. 

Lecture Notes. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS IN TRENCH 
WARFARE. 

GENERAL. 

1 . Co-operation. 

(a) Between guns on brigade front. 

(b) Between guns of adjacent brigades. 

(c) Most likely to break down after a relief. 

(d) Against points of particular danger (not always thought 

out). 

2. Taking Over Trenches. 

1. Whole line reconnoitered by M. G. C. C. beforehand. 

2. Points to be noted : — 

(a) Position of each gun and the area swept. 

(b) Number of extra emplacements, dug-outs, s.p. look-out 

posts, etc., required. 

(c) Particular points of danger. 

(d) Means of communication. 

3. Bombardment. 

(a) 1. Guns in dug-outs, or bottom of trench. 

2. Tripods mounted. 

3. Guns covered up. 

4. Gun teams distributed. 

5. Two men only required to mount gun. 

6. Strong dhg-outs. 
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7. Strong s.p. look-out posts. 

8. Four men sufficient in front trenches. 

(&) The guns should not be fired during our own bombard- 
ment, except when very favorable target seen. 

4. Ammunition. 

Arranged for on the following lines : — 

(*) Eight belts and 4,000 rounds in S.A.A. boxes with the 
gun. 

(it) Remaining belts, b.f. machine, and 4,000 rounds at some 
Central Depot. 

(Hi) Belt-filling machine set up in reserve trenches. 

(iv) Belt boxes in ammunition recesses and covered up. 

(v) Ammunition distributed. 

(vi) Ammunition inspected daily, and opened boxes changed. 

5. Emplacements. 

1. Keep “battle” emplacement. 

2. Alternative emplacements made. 

3. Emplacement numbered, with range card, and orders placed 
at each gun position. 

4. All emplacements numbered from right to left. 

5. If guns often fired, vary positions. 

6. Limits of traverse marked. 

7. All emplacements kept in repair. 

8. In dug-outs, except during darkness, or extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

9. Smoke helmets may be necessary in “bomb-proofs.” 

6. Overhead Fire. 

Warn troops holding trenches. 

7. Siting of Trenches. 

Defence by machine guns considered first in a deliberately dug 
line, so as to enable trenches to be held by minimum number 
of riflemen. 

8. Reliefs. 

1. Systematically carried out. 

2. Relieve the four men in front trenches every twenty-four 
hours. 

3. Obtain assistance in carrying stores, etc. 
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9. Control of Guns. 

The Machine Gun Officer must : — 

(*) Be where he can be found. • 

(ti) Keep touch with his guns. 

(Hi) Arrange for fire control. 

10. Enemy Machine Guns. 

(t) If located and not causing damage may be left for future 
occasion. 

(«) Telescopes valuable for locating them. 

11. Cleaning. 

Guns and stores cleaned daily. ^ 

12. Bright Parts of Guns. 

(t) Painted, or 

(it) Covered with putties or sacking. 

13. Periscopes. 

(t) Used to one side of gun. 

(ii) All ranks trained in use. 

14. Positions of Guns. 

(i) Known to whole company. 

15. T reversing. 

(i) “Tap” traverse irregular. 

(ii) “Swing” traverse at close ranges necessary. 

16. Firing Without Tripods. 

(t) Of value in emergency. 

(ii) ^Practice to prevent faults in ejection, and feed. 

17. Shovels. 

Should be carried in attack. 

1 8. Opening Fire. 

Point of honor to have gun ready. 

19. Very Pistols. 

To direct fire at night. 




20. Bombers. 

(t) Every machine gunner should know how to bomb. 

(«) Bombers detailed to cover machine guns in attack. 

(w) Bomb posts placed to cover machine guns in defense 
when necessary. 

21. *Order Board. 

As per draft, should be placed near each sentry. *To be taken 
down in full. 

22. Machine Guns in a Gas Attack. 

1. Gas affects gun and cartridges. 

2. As gas sinks to bottom of trench, machine gun should be 
raised, ready to fire over parapet. 

3. “Sprayer” kept with each gun. 

4. During gas cloud, rapid fire, after gas cloud, careless 
advance. 

5. Machine gun officer may — 

(t) Open fire — 

(a) To prevent enemy leaving trenches. 

(b) Encouraging own troops. 

(c) Keep his gun working. 

(it) Reserve his fire to take advantage of advance. 

6. Condition of troops will determine course of action. 

23. Communication. 

1. Difficulties both in attack and defense are; — 

(i) Cutting of telephones. 

(it) Barrage of fire. 

2. Every form he practiced. 

Various points : — 

Telephones — Company telephones permit connection later- 
ally land to the rear. 

Orderlies — Who must be trained, and attached beforehand 
if an attack is contemplated. 

Visual Signalling — In which (Semaphore) all the gunners 
should be trained. 

3. Communication available will decide Machine Gun Officer 
as to his position. 
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Defense. 

1. (o) All guns arranged by M.G.C.C. and Brigadier. 

(&) Cones of fire must overlap. 

(c) Actual reconnaissance necessary to ensure this. 

(d) Trench map prepared showing these cones. 

(e) Guns specially placed, to cover points in enemy front 

line which artillery cannot reach. 
if) Positions of Lewis guns known. 

2. Belt of fire to be aimed at, but guns covering front line 
must not be too greatly reduced. 

3. The guns placed to bring oblique or enfilade fire against — 

(i) Enemy trenches. 

(ii) Ground in front of the trenches. 
iiii) Own front line. 

4. To achieve these objects the guns may be placed — 

(t) In a salient. 

(ii) In la re-entrant. 
iiii) At a bend in trench. 

iiv) In a straight line of trench firing through oblique loop- 
hole. 

iv) In front of trench. 

izn) In any commanding parts of support or counter 
trenches. 

5. Defilade whenever possible, but arrange to fire to front by — 

ii) Removable sandbags — ^which should be constantly shifted 

and backed with steel plates. 

iii) Training men to fire quickly over panapet with or with- 

out tripod. 

6. Conceal emplacements. 

7. Distribution — 

ii) In Front Line for Cross-Fire. 

iii) In or about Support Line to — 

Cover front line. 
iiii) In Positions in Rear to — 

(o) Sweep ground in front of trenches. 
ib) Fire through gaps in defensive line, 

(c) Command covered approaches and positions of 
assembly. 

id) Command position for enemy machine guns. 
(e) Indirect fire. 
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(iv) In Strong Places Just in Rear — 

To prevent deep break in line. ^ 

{v) In Reserve — 

(i) For emergency 
(it) For instruction. 

Tests often carried out with these guns. 

8. Number of guns may not allow of all these positions being 
manned, but emplacements should be made for them, and they 
should be known to all. 

Attack. 

1. Machine Gun Company Commander fully informed of plan 
of operations. 

2. All guns organized under one officer. 

3. Machine Gun Company Commander will ': — 

(a) Study enemy front line andi its relation to own trenches. 

(b) Study enemy trench system from aeroplane maps. 

(c) Issue definite orders to Section Officers. 

4. All guns ready before preliminary bombardment begins. 

5. Every effort made to locate enemy machine guns. 

6. Machine guns may be allotted as follows: — 

(a) Some to go Forward with Attacking Infantry. 

(i) Not open fire before advance. 

(ii) Make good ground gained by infantry. 

(lit) Not advance till infantry established in cap- 
tured trench. 

(iv) Line of advance of each gun selected. 

(v) Heavy tripod brought up after. 

(b) Some to Cover Infantry Advance. 

(i) Fire on enemy parapet. 

(ii) Keep down fire against flanks of attack. 

(Hi) Sweep ground behind enemy front line. 

(iv) Some pushed out in front to help infantry out 

of the trenches. 

(v) If attack fails, keep down fire against retiring 

infantry. 

(vi) When fire masked, attack flanks. 

(vii) Into reserve when covering role is finished. 

(c) Some in Reserve under Brigade Commander. 

(i) Retained as real reserve. 

(ii) Used for long range fire if required. 
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7. If attack consists of more than one phase, make separate 
plan for each. 

8. Arrange for ammunition supply and place officer in charge 
of arrangements. 

9. Machine Gun Company Commander with brigadier, and 
provided with orderlies. 



Appendix No. 7. 

Lecture Notes. 

TRAINING OF MACHINE GUNNERS. 

1. Standard of Training Required. 

(0) Officers and N.C.O.’s. A thorough knowledge of the 

Mechcmical, Theoretical and Tactical side of their 
work. 

(&) Men. Experts in the mechanical and! practical side of 
training. 

2. The Machine Gunner a Specialist. 

(01) In order to reach the required standard. 

(6) Because on the Machine Gunner (as for the Artillery 
Gunner) the success and safety of the Infantry de- 
pend. 

3. Selection of Personnel. 

(a) Intelligence or common-sense. 

(b) Education. 

(r) Physique. 

(d) Mechanical, i. e., logical mind. 

4. Training (not including training of Range Takers, Grena- 
diers, Scouts, etc.). 

Physical — Physical exercises, running, etc. 

Mechanical (Indoors) — Mechanism, Stripping, Repairs, etc. 
Practical (Open Country) — Drill, Visual Training, Judging 
Distances, Fire Orders, etc. 

Tactical — Characteristics. Occupation of positions, etc. 
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5. Traininjr with Other Troops. 

(a) Training incomplete unless teams have been trained in 

combination with other troops. 

This should not be done until foregoing training 
has been dealt with. 

(b) The need for close co-operation between Gunners, Sec- 

tions, Companies and own Infantry at all times can- 
not be too greatly impressed. 

(r) The aspects of the various formations of other troops 
should be taught. 



Appendix No. 8. 
Lecture Notes. 
ALLOCATION OF DUTIES. 



1 . General. 

(o) The various duties of Officers, N.C.O.'s and Men, are 
enumerated in the Machine Gun Training Manual. 

(b) All should be interchangeable. 

2. Machine Gun Company Establishmments. 

(a) Personnel. 

(b) Material. 

(c) Horses and Transport. 

(d) Ammunition per gun. 

3. Duties. 

Company Commander. Responsible for — 

(a) The training of his company. 

(b) Tactical employment. 

(f) Administration. 

Section Officer. To command! his section in accordance with 
orders from his Company Commander, and in absence of orders, 
in accordance with the Tactical situation. 

In action, most important duties are: — 

(a) Reconnaissance. 

(b) Selection of Gun position. 

(c) Selection of alternative positions. 
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(d) Observe and control fire. 

(e) Regulate Ammunition supply. 

(/) Issue instructions regarding movement of limbered 
wagons. 

Sergeant. 

(a) To supervise guns coming into action. 

(b) Decides upon exact position for tripods. 

(c) Assists in fire control. 

Corporal. 

(o) Superintends packing and unpacking of limbered 
wagons. 

(b) Moves limbered wagon to suitable position. 

(c) Responsible that ammunition, water, oil, etc., are sup- 

plied to guns as necessary. 

No. I Firer. 

(o) Responsible that Gun is “tuned up” ready for firing, 
(fe) Carries tripod into action. 

(c) Repeats all orders. 

(d) Observes fire when possible. 

(e) Responsible for observing movements of his own troops 

to ensure their safety. 

No. 2 Assistant 'to No. i. 

(a) Carries gun and spare parts case into action. 

(&) Watches for, and passes signals, to No. 1 . 

No. 3. (a) Responsible for keeping the gun supplied with am- 
munition, water," etc. 

(&) Carries out minor repairs. 

No. 4. Responsible for keeping No. 3 supplied with : — 

(0) Ammunition. 

(fe) Water. 

(c) Spare parts as required. 

No. 5 (Scout), No. 6 (Range Taker) and Signallers perform 
their own special duties as required, or act as Spare Numbers, 
Reliefs, etc. 

Drivers. Act under the orders of the Corporal in belt filling, 
etc. They should receive sufficient instruction to enable them 
to replace casualties in case of emergency. 
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Appendix No. 9. 

Lecture Notes. 

VISUAL TRAINING. 

1. Necessity for Invisibility and How Obtuned. 

Necessity on account of : — Accuracy of modtern weapons. 
Obtained by; — 

(t) Close study and use of ground. 

(«) Suitable formations. 

(m) Night training. 

(*V) Neutral tinted uniforms. 

(v) Smokeless powder. 

2. Trained Eyesight Necessary Owing to Invisibility of Enemy. 

3. Difficulties to be Overcome. 

(i) Difference of light; town and country. 

(«) Brain power not developed. 

(iVi) Lacks of words : — Military vocabulary. • 

4. Standard to Aim at. 

(t) Ability to distinguish enemy from surroundings. 

(it) Ability to lay the gun accurately on service marks. 

(iii) Ability to report on what seen. 

(iv) Ability to recognize objects described. 

(v) Establishment of self-reliance. 

(zH) Study and use of ground. 

5. System of Instruction. 

Instruction must begin early and! be progressive. 

(a) Barracks. 

Lectures. 

Men taught to recognize their immediate surround- 
ings. 

Military vocabulary extended. 

Training on landscape targets. 

(b) Open Country . — Objects, to teach men to locate service 

targets up to 800 yards. 
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(i) Silhouette Targets, of different sizes, shapes 

and colors, arranged against various back- 
grounds. 

Targets counted, their characteristics and 
positions being described. 

(ii) Fatigue Men. — Instead of targets. 

Movement quickly detected. Blank fired to 
train ear in locating sound. 

(f) Examination of Sound. — Object, to enable men to make 
clear reports, to understand instructions, and to rec- 
ognize features of military importance. 

(*) Definite Line in Landscape described in detail, 
(tt) Areas of Ground. Examined and described. 

Large areas divided into Sections, i. e., 
foreground, middle distance and background, 
etc. 

(Hi) Road Work. 

(d) Recognition. 

Object — To train the gunner to recognize targets 
described. 

Dealt with in lecture on Indication and Recognition. 



Appendix No. 10. 

Lecture Notes. 

INDICATION AND RECOGNITION. 

1 . Indication. 

Definition — The shortest and most easily understood descrip- 
tion of an aiming point by a Commander. 

2. Why Necessary. 

To ensure the cone of fire striking the target as required. 

3. Method of Teaching. 

Taught in two stages: — 

(a) Normal method!. Descriptions without aid. 

(&) Description with aids. 

A Front will always be pointed out. Objects must always be 
described as seen with the naked eye and not as seen through 
glasses. 
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4. Aids. 

Only used when absolutely necessary. 

(a) Reference objects. 

(b) Finger breadths. 

(c) Clock rays. 

5. Recognition. 

Definition — ^The gunner’s understanding of the exact point at 
which his Commander wishes him to aim. 

Military vocabulary land trained eyesight are essential factors 
in preparing men for Recognition. 

Object . — To teach men to recognize aiming points on which 
to lay the gun. 

Method of Teaching. 

Elementary Stage. — Landscape, with or without guns. 
Recognition always checked. 

Advanced Stage . — ^Open Country — Intervals between guns 
gradually increased. 



Appendix No. 11. 

Lecture Notes. 

RANGING. 

Ranging . — The means adopted for ascertaining the sighting 
elevation required to hit an object. 

1. Necessity for Ranging. 

2. Principal Methods. 

(a) J.D. 

(&) Instruments. 

(c) Combination of (a) and (b) Range Cards. 

(d) Observation of bullets. 

3. Methods of Training in J.D. 

Unit of measure. 

Appearance. 

Bracketing. 
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~4. LAteral J.D. 

Necessity for and how taught. 

5. Range Taking with Instruments. 

Special courses of instruction. 

6. Range Cards — ^Attack — Defence. 

7. Observation of Fire. 

Value of observation. 

Method of ranging by gunner. 
Signals — Semaphore. 

8. Other Methods of Ranging. 

(a) Use of maps. 

(b) Sound. 

(c) Information from other troops. 

(d) Forward or back reckoning. 



Appendix No. 12. 

Lecture Notes. 

FIRE ORDERS. 

1. General. 

Machine guns can be controlled either : — 

(а) Singly. 

(б) By sub-section — i e., two guns. 

(c) By section — ». e., four guns. 

(d) By sections. 

2. Issue of Orders. 

Ordters may be issued as follows ; — ' 

(a) Direct to the Nos. 1. 

(b) Through sub-section and section Commanders. 

(c) By Orderlies to sub-section or section Commanders, or 

to Nos. 1. 

Note. — The method of conveying an order may be 
verbal, signalled or written. 
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3. The Position of the Commander. 

Must permit of 

(a) Observation of fire, 

(b) Observation of own troops and also enemy’s move- 

ments. 

As Orders are passed from left to right, the Commander 
should take up position on the left of the guns if possible. 

If impossible, arrangements for getting orders and signals to 
the left gun must be made, 

4. Method of Giving Fire Orders. 

(o) Calmly — otherwise confusion, 

(&) Loud — suflicient for everyone concerned to hear. 

(c) Pauses — to allow each part to be undterstood, acted on, 

and if necessary repeat. 

(d) . Concise — ^telegraphic in nature. 

The range, if necessary, given first. 

Range and indicator may be given either before or after guns 
are in position. 

Fire is usually opened and always stopped by signal. 

5. Examples. 

(a) Ranging fire. 

(b) Rapid fire. 

(c) Combined sights. 

(d) Searching fire. 

(e) Traversing fire. 

During firing alterations of sighting elevation best made by 
ordering “up" or “down" the required amount. 



Appendix No. 13. 

Lecture Notes. 

MACHINE GUN RANGE WORK. 

General Machine Gun Course divided into two parts. 
Part I. Fired on 25 yards Range. 

Part II. Classification and Observation Practices. 
Object of Part I. 
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1 . 

The practices of Part / are designed to embrace all points of 
elementary training, i. e., laying, holding, traversing, searching, 
etc. They also emphasize the necessity for attention to points 
before, during, and after firing. By carrying out these points 
without assistance, and by remedying stoppages which occur, the 
essential quality of self-reliance is developed. 

2 . 

No man fires until he has passed the tests of elementary train- 
ing. 



3. Instructional. 

(t) No official records kept other than ammunition ex- 
pended. 

(it) Section officers keep record of results of each man’s 
firing. 

(tit) No time limit 
{tv) Repetition. 

4. Method of Instruction. 

(i) Instructor watches fifer — not the target. 

(it) If mistakes are made, cease fire and criticise. 

(tit) Criticism at target on conclusion of practice. 

General procediure throughout — as at drill. 

5. Range Discipline. 

(t) Quiet instruction essential. 

(it) Safety regulations complied with regarding danger flags, 
etc. 

(iii) No one permitted in front of socket during firing. 

(iv) Before going to target, guns unloaded, locks raised. 

(v) Before returning to quarters, points after firing attended 

to. 

6. Objects of and Methods of Conducting Each Practice. 

Pari II contains: — 

Ranging Practice. (No. 7.) 

Classification Practice. (Nos. 9 and 10.) 

Observation Practice. (No. 13.) 

Firing from Successive Positions. (No. 14.) 
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2. Time Limit Imposed. 

3. Method of Conducting. 

4. Method of Scoring and Classification. 

5. Duties of Supervising Officers. 



Appendix No. 14. 

Lecture Notes. 

FIRE DIRECTION. 

1 . Definition. 

The term “Fire Direction” as applied to machine guns includes 
all duties of M.G. Commanders which ensure that the fire from 
their guns is applied to the best tactical advantage. 

2. Most Important Technical Terms. 

(«) Line of sight. 

(b) Trajectory. Culminating point. First catch, first graze, 

dangerous space. 

(c) Cone of fire — beaten zones, danger zone. 

{d) Angle of sight. 

{e) Angle of tangent elevation. 

(/) Angle of quadrant elevation. 

3. Method of Fire. 

Guiding principle of M.G. fire — produced and applied in groups 
varying in volume according to the nature of target and the posi- 
tion from which engaged. 

4. Application of Fire. 

Dependent on appreciation of, and allowance for: — 

(a) Climatic conditions. 

(b) Permissible and probable errors in ranging. 

Regarding (a), necessary to study Elevation and Wind Tables. 
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Elevation Table. 

More. 

Extreme Dryness 

Extreme Cold 

Head Wind 

Bright Light 



Less. 

Wet. 

.Hot. 

Rear Wind. 
• Dull Light. 



Wind Table. 

(Approximate Allowances.) 



Fresh. Strong. 

Range. For Right angle winds 

Yds. Mild. allow 

500 2 4 6 ft. 

1000 3 6 9 yds. 

1500 6 12 18 yds. 

2000 *12 *24 *36 yds. 

2500 *24 *48 *72 yds. 



5. Devices for Overcoming Errors in Ranging. 

(i) Combined sights. 

(m) Searching. 

6. Combined Sights. 

(0) Definition. 

(&) Rules governing use of 
(«) Minimum range. 

(«) Differences of elevation. 

(Hi) Ground to be searched. 

(iv) Number of guns required. 

(v) Sighting elevation to order. 

7. Practical Examples to Exemplify. 

(1) Correct overlap of zones. 

(ii) No overlap. 

(Hi) Overlap too small. 

8. Control of Guns Using Combined Sights. 

(a) Using one aiming mark. 

(b) Using separate aiming mark for each gun. 



*Theor?tical, 
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9. Searching. 

(*) Definition. 

(«) Principle of. 

(m) When used. 

(iv) Examples. 

Note. — Both devices are suitable for engaging target of great 
depth. 

Example. — Bridges, Roads, etc. 

10. Traversing. 

Definition — A device for engaging linear targets. 

Methods. 

(o) Group traversing. 

(6) Swinging traverse. 

As regards (o). A slow method requiring careful training. 
When engaging linear targets, effect should be sought by bringing 
oblique fire to bear, thus reducing traversing to a minimum. At 
ranges up to 1000 yards, one gun, firing one belt, can cover ap- 
proximately 25 yards of front in one minute. 

As regards (&). At a range of 300 yards, one gun will cover 
approximately 30 yards of front in 5 seconds. 

Note. — Searching and traversing may be combined as required. 

1.1. Auxiliary Line of Sight. 

(o) Definition. — A line of sight to an aiming mark, other 
than the target to be engaged. 

(6) Object. — To enable the firer to maintain elevation and 
direction, when the target engaged is not visible, e. g., 
during a gas attack. 

(c) Example. — Auxiliary line of sight. 

1 2. Night Firing. 

(o) When gun is laid by day and can be left in position. 
(&) When gun is placed in position by night. 

(*) Laid by day and removed for firing eleswhere. 
(«) Brought into position for first time by night, 
(c) Devices — Mirrors, luminous stones, etc. 

13. Overhead Fire (Direct). 

(o) Rules for. 

(6) Safety angles — How obtained. 
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(c) Methods of applying safety angles. 

(i) Card and string. 

(«) Tangent sight. 

(in) Combination of (i) and (ii). 



Appendix No. 15. 

Lecture Notes. 

INDIRECT OVERHEAD FIRE. 

1. Value of. 

(а) With observation. 

(б) Without. 

2 . 

Officers to be thoroughly conversant with all factors. 

3. Rules for. 

(i) Friendly troops never more than 1500 yards from guns. 
(it) When 1000 yards or under centre of cone 25 ft. above 
their heads. 

Over 1000 and up to 1500, 75 feet. 

(Hi) Range to friendly troops accurately obtained, viz. : with- 
in 5%. 

4. Necessity for Adherence to. 

(a) Distance of friendly troops from guns. 

(b) Heights of cones when passing heads of F.T. 

(c) Accurate ranges. 

5. Minimum Range for Engaging Target. 

6. Size of Safety Zones on Level Ground. 

7. Loss of Safety Zone Due to 

(i) Worn barrels. 

(ii) Worn mountings. 

(Hi) Bad holding. 

(iv) Errors in calculation. 

(v) Climatic conditions. 
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(m) Clinometer or dial reading. 

(zni) Bad laying on auxiliary aiming mark. 
(viii) Target below gun. 

(ix) Height of friendly troops above gun. 
(.*■) Traversing. 



Appendix No. 16. 

Lecture Notes. 

FIRING WITH THE AID OF MAP AND COMPASS. 

1. General. 

(a) Scale of map suitable. 

(b) Necessity for map being contoured. 

(c) Information required from map. 

2. Finding Position of Gun. 

(а) Necessity for exact position to be known. 

(б) Method of overcoming errors due to inexact position. 

3. To Find Position of Gun on Map, When in Position on 
Ground. 

“Resection” using three points. 

4. To Find Position for Gun on Ground, When Position Has 
Been Marked on Map. 

Use of compass bearings, obtainedi from map, on ground. 

5. To Find Direction of Target from Gun. 

(a) Using direction dial without compass. 

(b) Using direction dial with compass. 

(c) Using a compass only. 

6. Practical Points. 

(a) Deciding on area to engage. 

(b) Number of guns to employ. 

(c) Advantages of dispersing guns. 

(d) Selection of actual gun positions. 

(e) Arrangements and safety of own troops considered. 

(f) If guns outside own area arrangements necessary. 

(g) Provision of strong and invisible emplacements. 

(h) Checking readings on reference object, when using 

dial, especially at night. 
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Appendix No. 17. 

Lecture Notes. 

EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS IN OPEN WARFARE. 

No. 1. 

General Principles. 

1. Reconnaissance. 

2. Co-operation. 

3. Observation. 

4. Justification for opening fire. 

5. Targets. 

6. Movements. 

7. Positions Selected and Alternative Positions. 

8. Concealment. 

9. Artillery. 

10. Escort. 

11. Boldness. 

Attack. 

1. Close support of infantry. 

2. M. G. C. C. fully informed plan of operations. 

3. Reconnaissance for attack. 

4. Definite orders issued to M. G. officers. 

5. Definite task allotted to guns. 

6. Non-interference by other officers. 

7. Methods of Supporting Infantry. 

8. Distribution of guns and arrangements necessary. 

9. Observation. 

10. Enemy Machine Guns. 

11. Limbers and Ammunition Supply. 

Examples from Battle Actions. 

Defence. 

1. Method. 

2. All guns under one command. 

3. Reconnaissance for defence. 

4. General plan of action. 

5. Distribution of guns and arrangements necessary. 

6. Inter-communication. 
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7. Special arrangements for night. 

8. Limbers and Ammunition Supply. 
Examples from Battle Actions. 

Advanced Guards. 

1. Duties. 

2. Position. 

3. Distribution. 

4. Special points. 

Examples from Battle Actions. 

Rear Guards. 

1. Duties. 

2. Position. 

3. Distribution. 

4. Special points. 

Examples from Battle Actions. 

Village Fighting. 

1. Duties. 

2. Flanks. 

3. Cross Streets. 

4. Exits of Village. 

5. Houses. 

Examples from Battle Actions. 

Wood Fighting. 

1. Duties. 

2. Position. 

3. Distribution. 

4. Special points. 

Examples from Battle Actions. 



Appendix No. 18. 
Lecture Notes. 

MACHINE GUN FIELD WORKS. 



1 . General 

1. Time, labor and material, chief factors. 

2. Working parties provided by brigfade. 
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3. Work supervised by a M.G. officer. 

4. When elaborate work required, aid obtained from R.E. 

5. Obstinate defense of front trenches, depends on M. guns, 
therefore gpinners must be at their posts during bombardment. 

2. Sequence of Work. 

1. Dug-outs. 

2. Open emplacements. 

3. Splinter-proof look-out posts. 

4. Splinter-proof emplacements. 

5. Concrete emplacements. 

(i) Strong Dug-outs. 

(a) How sited. 

{b) Construction, method of. 

(c) Minimum size. 

(d) Distance from gun position, etc. 

(it) Open Emplacements. 

(a) When and how constructed. 

(b) Dimensions. 

(in) Splinter-proof Look-out Posts. 

(a) Object of. 

(b) Construction. 

(iv) Closed or Splinter-proof Emplacements. 

(a) Necessity for. 

(b) Minimum dimensions. 

3. Siting of Emplacements. 

(o) Dependent on position of guns. 

(b) Guiding rules. 

4. Concealment of Emplacements. 

(a) Assimilation with surroundings. 

(b) Loopholes masked or defiladed. 

5. Positions of Emplacements. 

(a) In front of own obstacles. 

(b) In front of parapet. 

(c) In the parapet. 

(d) Behind the parados. 
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6. Concrete Emplacements. 

(a) Where applicable. 

(b) Additional material required. 

Depends on Quality of Lime. 

(i) One of quick-lime to four of ashes. 

(«) One of slaked lime to two of pounded brick. 
(Hi) Cement if obtainable. 

(iv) Ration boxes for molds. 

Miscellaneous Headings not Dealt with in the Lecture. 

1. Tunnelling. 

(i) Tunnels may be used — 

(a) As covered emplacements. 

(b) As passages to an emplacement. 

(c) As a dug-out. 

(it) Methods of Construction — 

(a) Architectural with — 

Sole piece. 

Uprights. 

Lintel. 

Wedges. 

Dogs or stops. 

(b) Coal mining method with — 

Feet. 

Legs. 

Bars. 

Wedges. 

Lids. 

(c) Combination of (a) and (b). 

4. Constructional Details. 

(i) Protection, Necessary for guns and teams from rifle, 
shell, shrapnel, splinter, bombs, and small H.-E. 

(a) Parapet. 

(b) Headcover. 

(c) Overhead cover. 

(it) Material. 

(a) Loophole boxes. 

(b) Posts and sleepers. 
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(c) Corrugated iron. 

(d) Sandbags, rabbit wire, nails, etc. 

The Staff Captain of the brigade responsible for 
producing material on demand. 



Appendix No. 19. 

EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS IN TRENCH 
WARFARE. 

1 . General Principles. 

Same as in open warfare. Co-operation essential. 

(a) Between guns. 

(b) Between sections. 

(c) Between companies. 

Where the enemy are very close, co-operation of guns from a 
flank must be arranged. 

2. Taking Over Trenches. 

(a) Company Commander’s reconnaissance. 

(b) Order by Company Commander to section officers. 

(c) Section officers reconnaissance. 

3. Reliefs. 

(a) Responsibility for proper reliefs. 

(b) Number with each gun. 

(c) Position of reserve numbers. 

(d) Relief of sections. 

(e) Assistance from infantry in transporting guns, etc., in 

trenches. 

4. Occupation of Trenches. 

Points to be considered — 

(a) Bombardments. 

(fc) Ammunition. 

(c) Emplacements. 

(d) Control of guns. 

{e) Cleaning of guns. 

(/) Periscopes. 





{g) Position of Company Commander, Sections Officer, 
g^ns, etc., known to gunners. 

(A) Traversing fire. 

(t) Firing without tripods. 

(;■) Shovels. 
ik) Opening fire. 

(/) Very pistols. 

(m) Grenadiers. 

(n) Order boards. 

(o) Gas attacks. 

5. Communication in Trenches. 

Means available — 

1. Telephone belonging to infantry. 

2. Orderlies. 

3. Visual. 

6. Miscellaneous. 

1. Overhead and indirect fire. 

2. Enemy machine guns. 

3. Subsidiary line of trenches. 

The Defense. 

8. General. 

(a) All guns under direction of one officer. 

(b) Position of Lewis guns of battalions known to this 

officer. 

9. Duties of Machine Guns. 

1. Prevent enemy leaving his trenches. 

2. Sweep all ground between enemy’s and our trenches. 

3. Prevent enemy entering our trenches. 

4. Isolate portions of our trenches if captured. 

5. Sweep communication trenches leading from our front line 
to support line. 

6. Sweep all ground between our front and support line. 

7. Provide emergency belts of fire from rear to replace broken 
belts. 

8. Engage enemy when concentrating for assault. 

9. Sweep covered approaches to enemy’s defensive line. 
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10. Engage enemy machine guns. 

11. Sweep ground in rear of enemy’s lines. 

12. Provide covering fire for counter attacks. 

10. Distribution of Guns. 

1. In the front line trenches. 

2. In or near support trenches. 

3. In position in Rear. 

4. In strong places just in rear. 

5. In reserve. 

The Attack. 

11. General. 

1. M. G. Commander to know plans early. 

2. All machine guns and Lewis guns under M. G. Commander’s 
orders. 

3. Conference of Company Commander and Section Officers, 
and detailed plans made, based on reconnaissance. 

4. Allot each gun, or group of guns, definite task. 

5. All must know their duties and object in view. 

6. All guns to be in position before preliminary bombardment. 

7. No officer other than M. G. Commander to allot tasks. 

8. If attack consists of more than one phase, separate plan 
necessary for each. 

12. Duties of Machine Guns. 

1. To cover the infantry advance; — 

(a) Firing on enemy’s parapet. 

(fe) Keep down fire from flanks. 

(c) Sweep ground behind enemy front line. 

(d) Help our infantry out of trenches. 

(e) If attack fails, keep down fire. 

(/) Engage hostile flank attacks. 

2. To go forward with attacking infantry to make good ground 
won. 

3. In Reserve. 

(a) As a reserve of fire power in hands of Brigadier. 

(b) For long range firing if required. 

13. Ammunition Supply. 

Officer to be in charge of arrangements. 

14. Position of Company Commander. 

With the Brigadier. 










Appendix No. 20. 




ACTION FOUGHT ON THE MARNE, 




SEPTEMBER 8th, 1914. 


After a preliminary reconnaissance by Brigadier, 2 Battalion 
Commanders, Company Commanders and Machine Gun Officers. 


ON 


THE MARNE 




The Commanding Officers told their Machine Gun Officers to 
move to the left flank and take up a position to protect the left 
flank. No escort was asked for, and none was given (nobody 
thought about it). 

(o) Two battalions of our infantry advanced to line A-B 
under heavy shrapnel fire, suffering very considerable casualties. 
Up to this they never came under rifle fire. They made very 
slow progress from this point owing to heavy shrapnel fire. 
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(&) The two machine gun sections took up a position at X 
in the fringe of a wood, where they had good command, where 
they were well concealed and could fire at any enemy who 
attempted a flank attack on our troops. 

(c) There was a high ridge on our front and left front, and a 
valley between that and our position. This ridge was held by 
Uhlan patrols, these were fired on and dispersed, each Section 
Officer working his own Section but previously came to an 
arrangement as to which part of enemy’s line they would take 
on. The range varied from 1,200 yards to 1,800 yards. 

(d) A party of gunners (without guns) acting as M. I. came 
through our position and disappeared into the valley below. See- 
ing these, I suppose about 30 enemy, who had been concealed 
behind a hedge C-D advanced. They were allowed to come well 
into the open, and then traversed with 2 guns at 700 yards. 

Those who got away retired behind the same hedge, and imme- 
diately 4 guns traversed this hedge two or three times, and then 
put up the sights and vertically searched the wood (E) behind. 

Over a hundred dead Germans were buried in this spot next 
day, and the only fire directed at this area was from these four 
machine guns. 

(e) The machine guns having fired a great many rounds from 
this position were moved to K and fired at enemy moving 
through wood E towards left flank of D. C. L. I. However, the 
machine guns were located here and forced by well-directed 
rifle fire to move, and went back to X. 

(/) Enemy counter-attack had now developed in some 
strength at Z and was forcing back the left flank of our infantry. 
M.G.’s at X fired at enemy counter-attack and drove them back, 
enabling the infantry to advance again. 

(g) Ranges were taken by Barr and Stroud, and Range-cards 
were made previous to coming into action. 

Lessons Drawn. 

1. Value of Range-cards. 

2. Escort to isolated M. G. on flank should have been provided. 

3. Mutual support between M. G. Officers. 

4. The M. G.’s protected the flank of infantry against counter- 
attack. It would have been a different story had M. G.’s not 
been there. 
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Appendix No. 21. 

ACTION ON THE CANAL NEAR MONS, 
AUGUST 23rd, 1914. 

(a) Guns were placed at barricade on railway bridge (A), 
15 feet above level of infantry trenches (B). 



canal near MONS 




About 12 hours were available to prepare the position, and 
a strong barricade of railway sleepers was made and the front 
was well wired. Range Cards were made out. Overhead .ii’e 
field of fire 1,000 yards. 

(b) Enemy brought machine gun into house (C). 

Orders : Combined sights, 800 yards ; 100 yards diffrences. 
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Right gun hit top of window, and left gun fired through win- 
dow where gun was located. Enemy gun never fired. 

(c) Enemy shelled all houses round bridge but did not locate 
our machine guns. 

(d) Enemy infantry started to dribble across level crossing 
at (D). 

Orders: 500 yards; level crossing; outwards traversing. 

All cover near the crossing was also searched and enemy move- 
ment was stopped. 

(e) Enemy Staff Officers made reconnaissance at (E) 1,000 
yards. One gun fired at them and they withdrew. 

(/) The bridge was heavily shelled by shrapnel shells, and 
heavy machine gun and rifle fire was concentrated on it. The 
latter was badly directed and all bullets were well over. By lying 
close under the barricade we suffered no ill effects, but one gun 
was temporarily disabled. 

After about half an hour the enemy stopped shelling, evidently 
• thinking that guns were out of action. 

(g) Two battalions, enemy in close formation then advanced 
over open ground at (F) about 600 yards. Traversing fire back- 
wards and forwards, up 100 more traversing, up 100 more tra- 
versing, down 100 more traversing, etc. Five belts were fired by 
the one gun at the time in action. Long bursts of fire were used. 
Heavy loss was inflicted on the enemy, and they scattered in a 
regular panic. The section was delighted and shouted with glee 
at the enemy’s discomfiture. 

(/^) The limber was 200 yards in rear of position, behind a 
bend in railway embankment. 

Lessons Drawn from this Action. 

(o) Value of Barr and Stroud, which enables M.G. to turn on 
to any target that appears, at once. 

(t?) Easy control of gun in this case. 

(c) Cautidl* bT selecting houses as M. G. positions, good work 

may often be done frt.™ » house, it gives good command. But 

long stays in these shoula^c avoided. 

(d) By keeping quiet, saved knocked out. 

(e) Effect of M. G.’s on massed 'tul^^tion. 

(/) Limber close up to carry out repairs belts. 

(g) Good moral effect of M. G. support on troops. 





were billeted in French barracks just north of the canal, and on 
the outskirts of the town. To the north of the town was a long 
straggling street about 7CX) yards long and beyond this was the 
open country, across which the road ran away to the north. At 
about 5 p. m. a report was received that German troops were 
advancing towards the town with the result that one company 
and the machine guns of the Third Coldstream Guards were 
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Appendix No. 22. 

ACTION AT LANDRECIES, AUGUST 2Slh, 1914. 

On August 2Sth, the Third Battalion Coldstream Guards 
marched into Landrecies, arriving there about mid-day. They 



LANDRECIES 3RP 
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sent to guard the northern end of the town. About 300 yards 
from the farthest end of the straggling street there were two 
forked roads both leading towards the enemy, with a small house 
at the junction. It was here that the machine guns and the com- 
pany took up their position, with one gun guarding each road — 
strands of wire were stretched across the road. At about 7 p. m. 
an English Mounted Patrol, passed through the wire coming from 
the direction of the enemy and informed the officer in command 
of this company that French Infantry were coming along the 
road a short distance behind him. The captain of the company 
thereupon began to move the wire to let the body of infantry 
through and while he was doing this he heard the infantry 
advancing, singing French songs as they came along. When 
they got sufficiently close they were challenged and answered 
back that they were French troops. In front of them were 
marching men dressed in French uniforms. On getting quite 
close they threw the captain of the company on the ground and 
the fight began. Pte. Robson who fired the left gun, rushed to 
his gun and attempted to fire, but was at once bayonetted by the 
enemy; but the right machine was quickly brought back to the 
end of the straggling street. Our men were gradually pushed 
back to the end of the village and began rapid fire, driving the 
Germans back. Throughout the night the Germans continually 
charged this thin line of men, but owing to the steadiness of the 
fire and the use of the machine gun, they were mown down 
before they could reach us. 

They brought up two guns, probably small ones, throwing 
bombs of high explosives, but still they never could approach. 
During the night these guns, for we borrowed one from the 
Grenadier Guards, fired about 18,000 rounds of ammunition. The 
men were never allowed to fire indiscriminately, but were kept 
well in hand by Major Matheson, who, each time gave the order 
for three rounds rapid, and then there was dead silence, so that 
we were able to hear the Germans approaching, for owing to the 
darkness of the night they could see nothing. The men were 
behind no cover, but were lying across the open street. 

The village was occupied in the following manner : — 

(A.A.) First position of Coldstreams with 2 Maxims guarding 
forked roads. 
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(5.) Second position, the second gun is one borrowed from 
Grenadier Guards. 

(C.C.) Position at level crossing held by Grenadier Guards. 

(Z?.) Skyline. 

(X.X.X.) Pickets guarding flanks of village. 

The Germans also advanced towards Red Lamp, as shown by 
red line and arrow. At D they became visible on skyline to the 
troops and M. gun at C, and their advance stopped with heavy 
loss. 

There is little doubt that their intention was to cross the canal 
by the barge, moving to it via the red lamp. 

The placing of the barge being obviously the work of spies. 

Lessons Learned. 

(a) Effect of rifle and machine gun fire when properly con- 
trolled, and correct fire orders given. 

(b) Effect of machine gun fire on a mass in a confined space. 

(r) Exact position of machine guns not disclosed to Germans 

owing to the machine gunners taking their orders to fire from 
the Infantry Fire Orders, and therefore firing at the same time 
as the infantry. 



Appendix No. 23. 

ACTION AT NERY, SEPTEMBER 1st, 1914. 

1st Cavalry Brigade. 

On the night August 30, 1914, the First Cavalry Division was 
billeted in Nery and were told French Cavalry were holding the 

high ground to the N , therefore local protection only was 

arranged. 

At 3 a. m. September 1st a patrol was sent from the Eleventh 
Hussars in the direction of Sainimes and the N. C. O. i/c Patrol 
reported a German Cavalry Division advancing down the road. 
The Eleventh Hussars and Fifth D. G. at once saddled up, but 
before the Bays and L Battery was warned, the German artillery 
opened fire. There was a thick fog and the Germans had moved 
guns with escort to within 400 yards of L Battery. 

The position of the bivouacs was given away by smoke rising 
from the camp fires. L Battery and 2 squadrons of the Bays 
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were cut down in their lines and limbers were smashed up — one 
^n of L Battery managed to come into action and 2 men, 
though wounded, continued to serve the gun until ammunition 
gave out — ^this gun accounted for four (4) out of the eleven 
German guns on the ridge opposite. The situation was still 
critical and the M. G. Section of the Bays came into action on 




the side of a sunken road. Soon after the M. G. Section of the 
Eleventh Hussars came into action further to the left and could 
see through a gap in some trees the left guns of the Germans. 
Dismounted cavalry by this time were occupying the outskirts of 
the village. The Germans after this could produce practically no 
fire and it was the Bays Machine Gunners who did them the most 
damage ; for by this time the fog had lifted and the eleven guns 
could be seen 400 yards in front. 
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Later J Battery came up, and afterwards the Middlesex Regi- 
ment relieved the cavalry and went forward and captured 8 aban- 
doned German machine guns. 

(It is stated, that the German Commander of this force 
reported that he had been attacked at dawn.) 

It has also been reported that the Germans had machine guns 
mounted on high carriages between their field guns but there 
seems some doubt about it and nothing is said of what these 
machine guns were able to achieve. 

The lesson to be learnt from this action is the deadly effect 
of the fire of concealed machine guns against artillery in the 
open at close range. 



Appendix No. 24. 

ACTION AT VENDRESSE, SEPTEMBER 14th, 1914. 

Black Watch. 

The guns were with the advanced guard and the enemy was 
discovered holding the Vendresse Ridge. The advanced guard 
deployed and attacked. The guns were ordered to support the 
attack and moved to a quarry B and supported the attack by 
searching the wood A. The gun was covered by a small party of 
infantry at C. in some scrub; this party drove some 30 or 40 
Germans out of the scrub, who were nearly all killed by M. G. 
fire at SO yards range as they fled towards the village. The attack 
was held up by heavy artillery fire and was unable to progress 
far. The enemy, about 2 battalions very bunched, counter- 
attacked from wood A, and were allowed to come right through 
wood, and then fire was opened with great effect, catching the 
enemy in enfilade. Fire was kept up till enemy retired right 
through the wood in disorder, leaving many dead in the wood. 
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Ranges were between 950 yards and 1,250 yards, and were taken 
before the action by one man rangefinder. 



Lesions Drawn. 

1. Value of Rangefinder. 

2. Deadly effect of M. G. oh troops in close formation. 




3. M. G.’s in a forward position on dank to support attack. 

4. Escort to machine guns pushed out to protect the exposed 
flank of the guns. 
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Appendix No. 25. 

ENCOUNTER ACTION NEAR RICHEBOURG L’AVOUEE, 
OCTOBER, 1914. 

Description of Action. 

The regiment passed through a regiment of Alpine Chasseurs 
and got to the line A-B where the Germans were encountered 
following up the French. 

One company and three machine guns occupied the enclosure 
A B, another company continued the line to the left and joined 
up with Third Division on the left. 

Germans brought three machine guns with steel cupolas to 
haystacks at X out in open, 400 yards from our position, and 
opened fire on our reserves on the road behind our front line. 
One enemy gun caught with oblique fire a half company of 
regiment advancing on our left in extended order and annihilated 
it. Our machine guns were placed behind the hedge to fire 
through, but the center gun, not getting a good field of fire, 
moved to attic of Cottage C, and from this position took on each 
German gun in turn, killed all the gunners, and during daylight 
frustrated the attempts of the enemy to take their guns away, 
on three separate occasions. 

The German Infantry near X suffered severely from our 
machine gun fire and were forced to withdraw. Their supports 
were caught about Y and considerable loss was inflicted on them. 

Lessons Drawn. 

1. Value of Barr and Stroud Rangefinder and use of Range 
Charts. 

2. Steel cupolas proved a trap to Germans rather than a 
protection. 

3. Our guns were concealed behind a hedge, and enemy unable 
to locate exact position. . 

4. Deadly effect of oblique machine gun fire on an advancing 
line. 

German Attack on Trenches, Richebourg, October, 1914. 

The enemy had been bombarding our trenches for several days. 
On the day of this attack they shelled our trenches from early 
morning until just before dark; during the last hour the intensity 
of the bombardment increased considerably. 

A point of interest, noticed during this shelling, was the fact 
that the enemy shelled in depth the whole time and was so con- 
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sistent in his methods that we always knew where the shells 
were coming next; this enabled us to move our men along the 
trenches and avoid the shells. 

We had one M. G. in front of tht trenches hidden in a thick 
hedge at A. It was able to enfilade any attack on the trenches 
to the left of the hedge. The exposed side of the gun was pro- 
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tected by means of sandbags. In addition to this an infantry 
post entrenched in the ditch 20 yards further up the hedge was 
able to prevent the M. G. being rushed from that direction. The 
trenches on the right were flanked by another M. G. some 400 
yards to the right. 
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The enemy had crawled up through a thick cabbage field under 
cover of their artillery fire; their further advance was covered 
by an enemy M, G. which had been pushed right forward in the 
cabbage field, and which was sweeping our parapets. The fire 
of this gun enabled them to advance within 50 yards of our 
trenches, we were then able to see the flash of their bayonets as 
they crawled forward. 

On the command “Rapid Fire” the men in the trenches and our 
M. G. poured a hot fire into the enemy and drove them back with 
heavy loss. A party of Germans under an officer in trying to 
rush our M. G., along hedge was almost annihilated. 

The observer posted in the fire trench saw this rush and 
shouted to the Corporal in charge of the gun, who at once swung 
his gun round to meet the attack. The post entrenched further 
up the ditch should been able to deal with this rush, but could 
not have been looking out. 

Points Brought Out. 

1. Machine guns covering advance from forward position. 

2. Machine gun placed in front of trenches to get better 
enfilading fire. 

3. Observer placed in position where he could also see exposed 
side of machine gun. 

4. Loss of life was avoided by paying intelligent attention to 
enemy’s shelling. 



Appendix No. 26. 

ACTION OF THE 1st IRISH GUARDS, AT CUINCHY, 
FEBRUARY 6th, 1915. 

Orders: 1. To take measures to shoot Germans retiring in open. 

2. To keep one surprise gun in position to stop Ger- 
rflan counter-attack. 

One gun placed at A to carry out 1. 

One gun placed at B to carry out 2. 

Gun at B, was not to fire unless heavy counter attack developed 
and then to allow enemy to get within 40 yards. 

Gun A, was taken by Section Officer, only one German 
showed himself, though bayonets of others were seen while they 
were filing out of their trenches during bombardment. Section 
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Officer then saw from position A, that the attacking party were 
overrunning the objective “marked blue" and nearing the “Cock 
shie stacks.” As it seemed possible that they would be over- 
come if counter-attacked (they were straggling by this time) gun 
at A was dismounted and placed ready at C, to cover their 
retreat to line marked blue, and gun at B, was warned to look 
out for counter attack. 




The attack however, gained line C, D, E, and gun at C, was 
moved to D, and B gun was ordered up to D. One gun was then 
moved to E. All this took half an hour. 

In this action the Grenadier Guards on the left, who were on 
high ground, caught the Germans with machine g^n and rifle 
fire as they retired from their trenches, and inflicted severe loss 
on them. 
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Points Brought Out. 

1. Careful preliminary arrangements. 

2. Initiative of Machine Gun Officer in 

(a) Appreciating situation. 

(b) Rapidly consolidating ground won. 




HILL 60 



Appendix No. 27. 

ATTACK ON HILL 60, APRIL 17th-21st, 1915. 

In the attacks on April 17-21, 1915, and the counter attacks 
against Hill 6o from April 17 to April 21, 1915, the greatest use 
was made of machine guns, no less than 35 co-operating. They 
supported the attack, and were largely instrumental in beating off 
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the enemy’s big counter-attacks on April 21st when splendid 
targets were offered and many Germans killed. 



Arrangementa. 

Before Hill 6o fighting, the Brigadier and the B, M. G. O. went 
round with Sector Commanders and settled where guns should 




be placed to bring fire to bear on special places, with a view to 
keeping down the enemy’s fire and bringing fire to bear on the 
enemy’s approaches and likely lines of advance to counter attack. 
Details were then worked out by B. M. G. O. and M. G. O.’s. 

Alternative emplacements were made for frontal and oblique 
fire in required directions. Range charts were made out — ammu- 
nition supply augmented, extra belts in dug outs and at hand. 
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Action. 

Nineteen guns were placed in right Sector, 8 in Center Sector 
with' the assaulting party. Eight guns were in Left Sector. 
During the attack the 19 guns in Right Sector, and 8 in the left, 
were concentrated on the rear slopes of Hill 6o, the Caterpillar, 
the neighborhood of Zwartellen, and the enemy’s parapets to the 
right and left of the portion assaulted. 

During the counter attack especially on April 2ist, the 19 guns 
in Right Sector proved to be splendidly placed. From the Dump 
and from fire trenches 36 and 37, Germans moving up and across 
the railway cutting and trying to advance from their trenches 
behind Hill 6o were caught and knocked over in large numbers. 

Lessons Learned. 

1. Careful arrangement by B. M. G. O. 

2. Use of Range Charts. 

3. Ammunition supply augmented before operations, and 
arrangements made for belt filling, etc. 

4. Advantage of oblique emplacements over those giving frontal 
fire, the latter were easily located and knocked out by artillery 
or snipers. 

5. Use of Machine Gun fire against enemy trenches on flanks 
of assault, thereby preventing the enemy from directing flanking 
fire against assaulting troops. 

6. Fire against ground in rear of enemy lines to prevent move- 
ment of reinforcements, etc. 



Appendix No. 28. 

GERMAN ATTACK ON HILL 60, APRIL 21st, 1915. 

The East Surreys held the trenches on the Hill and immediate 
vicinity of Hill, and took over the position early on the 20th. 
The Norfolks held the trenches on the immediate right on the 
railway cutting. 

A good solid 24 hours’ work was done on the trenches which 
were organized and made strong. About 5 p. m. on the 20th, the 
enemy opened intense bombardment on our trenches for half an 
hour, but no infantry attack followed. Early on the 21st the 
enemy bombarded with heavy howitzers, the rear of the Hill, 
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communication trenches on the hill, and support trenches. This 
was kept up all day and these shells enfiladed our position, so 
that practically every shell took effect. The communication 
trenches to the hill and the support trenches immediately behind 
were destroyed. Enemy machine guns were in Sap A co-operated 
in firing on the breaches made in the trenches and attempted to 
isolate the hill by firing across the rear of it. 
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About 4.30 p. m. the enemy opened probably one of the most 
intense bombardments of the war on the hill positions and 
ground in rear. This lasted two hours, and to all intents the 
trenches on the hill and immediately in rear of the hill ceased to 
exist. All this time the enemy’s machine guns were co-operating 
and attempted to prevent reinforcements reaching the hill. The 
enemy, during this bombardment in which it has been estimated 
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50 batteries took part, withdrew their troops from their front 
line trenches. After two hours the enemy increased the range 
of their guns to prevent reserves and reinforcements arriving. 

As soon as the bombardment commenced, our field guns kept 
up a continual fire, thereby forming a screen of shrapnel behind 
the German lines to prevent the enemy reinforcements arriving. 

Part Played by Machine Guns. 

The B. M. G. O. visited our guns on the evening of the 20th 
and approved of their placing, and also made arrangements for 
support by the guns of the Norfolk Regiment. 

Guns 1 to 5 used a large amount of ammunition and knocked 
over large numbers of the enemy moving up from the railway 
cutting over the rear slopes of Hill 60 to the assault. 

Gun 6 commanded the railway cutting, and on two or three 
occasions caught the enemy in the cutting near the Caterpillar. 

Guns 7 and 10 protected the left flank of the Hill, they got 
no definite targets but effectively swept the ground with fire 
during the German attack. 

During the bombardment the guns were kept in the “dug-outs.” 
Only once a small party of the enemy succeeded in gaining a 
footing in one trench on the hill, and then were driven out 
easily. 

The Germans made five infantry attacks on the Hill and there 
is no doubt that the breaking of the enemy attack was to a great 
extent due to the concentrated cross-fire of machine guns. 

Lessons Drawn. 

1. Careful arrangement by B. M. G. O. 

2. Guns were kept under cover during bombardment. Tripods 
were kept in position and two were damaged by shell fire. 

3. Four gunners were kept with each gun and remained in 
reserve about 500 yards back. 

4. Some guns in front line and some on commanding positions 
in rear. 

5. Heavy expenditure of ammunition. 

6. Defense of a dangerous salient by cross-fire of machine guns 
placed on the flanks. 

7. Use, by enemy, of machine guns for isolating the hill and 
preventing the advance of reinforcements. 
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Appendix No. 29. 

ACTION ON MENIN ROAD. NEAR HOOGE CHATEAU, 
MAY, 1915. 

FOUGHT BY 2nd CAMERONS. 



• MAY 1915 2"-^ Camerons ■ 




General Nature of Action. 

During the night the British withdrew a distance of 1,000 yards 
and occupied the entrenched line A, B, C, D, E. 

The Germans advanced, and attacked this line under cover of 
gas and a heavy artillery bombardment. 

During the fight, the troops on the left were forced to retire. 
This necessitated the abandonment of the line A, B, C, and the 
occupation of M, N, P, D, E. 
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Arrangement. 

The line A, B, C, D, E to which we withdrew, had been pre- * 
pared beforehand, but no machine gun emplacements had been 
dug. The line had been prepared under R. E. supervision. There 
were only five hours in which to prepare emplacements before the 
line was occupied. 

Machine gun emplacements were made at A, B, C, D, and E 
with alternative emplacements at Al, Bl, Cl, C2, D1 and El. 

A was on a barricade across the road, B fired through a close 
set hedge. A and B could cover the road, B could cover it 
beyond the bend. 

C was on a high corner and could cover the open ground 
between Stirling Castle Ridge dind our own trenches. D and E 
were intended to bring cross fire to bear across the open ground 
in front of Stirling Castle. 

F belonged to the Regiment on the left. 

All guns were in action frequently — the gun at C put a Ger- 
man machine gun at R out of action ; guns at A and B caught the 
enemy behind a hedge near house J. The Germans had a gun 
at J until it was blown to bits by our artillery. The gun at C 
fired 10 belts at infantry attempting to advance from Stirling 
Castle against the regiment on the right. The trench in front 
of C could produce very little fire, owing to casualties, and this 
gun single handed checked a German advance at 800 yards. 

The gun at E enabled the Royal Scots to reinforce our line by 
keeping the heads of the enemy down. 

All guns had to change their alternative emplacements on 
account of shell fire. 

Had an adequate number of first class emplacements been 
made when the line was originally dug, this Section would not 
have lost 20 machine gunners in two days’ fighting. 

Ammunition supply was found a difficult problem. Twenty- 
five belt boxes were buried by shell fire, and when dug out were 
damaged too much for use. This brings out the necessity for 
good dug-outs for ammunition, etc. 

When the line was swung back the new front occupied was 
M, N, P, D and then to E as before. The guns at A, B Nand 
C were moved to M, N and P respectively. 

A conspicuous blockhouse had been made at M for a machine 
gun, and had to be pulled down as it was a mere shell trap. 
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The gun at M engaged an enemy machine gun at Al. 

Gun at N caught a company of Germans at T and inflicted 
severe casualties on them. This gun was then shelled and had to 
move into another emplacement. 

German Guns. 

The Germans placed their guns at H in a mustard field, at J, 
in front of Stirling Cattle, and at B. 

When the line was swung back, the Germans brought a gun to 
K in some bushes, the exact position was not located. They also 
brought a gun to Al, but it was put out of action by the gun 
at M. 



Lessons Drawn. 

1. Great stopping power of well directed machine gun fire. 

2. Necessity for machine gun emplacements to be prepared in 
reserve lines. At the time of their construction these emplace- 
ments should be made under the direction of a trained Machine 
Gun Officer. 

3. Necessity for good “dug-outs” for ammunition, etc. 

4. Necessity for many alternative emplacements. 



Appendix No. 30. 

NIGHT ATTACK, NEAR RICHEBOURG, BY 5th INFANTRY 
BRIGADE DURING OPERATIONS BETWEEN 
15th AND 17th MAY, 1915. 

Report by Brigade Machine Gun Officer. 

Orders were given for the brigade to attack by night without 
previous artillery bombardment, a certain frontage of enemy 
trenches, Sixth Infantry Brigade being on the right and Indian 
Corps on the left. Our first objective was the second line of 
German trenches. Owing to there being a wide ditch between the 
first and second enemy lines in the center of the part to be 
attacked by the brigade, orders were given that the following 
procedure waS to be taken against this part of the line : 

On the German front trench being taken, the four machine guns 
of the left battalion were to be rushed up to the trench XY, and 
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were to open a heavy fire on the German second line, whilst par- 
ties from the right and left bombed along it. 

On the extreme right there was no ditch between the lines 
and the machine guns were ordered to go forward directly they 
had news of the taking of the German line, so as to hold it 
against a counter-attack. 

The left attack failed, but the right managed to gain the Ger- 
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man first and second lines. The machine guns of this battalion 
were pushed forward, but suffered very heavily doing so, losing 
their officer and alumt half the team. 

In getting to the German trenches, they found great difficulty 
in getting a suitable position for their guns, being much ham- 
pered l>y the narrowness of the trenches. The guns were placed 
at P and Q, to enfilade uncaptured German trenches. 

The guns of the left battalion, together w’ith those of another 
battalion, kept up a continual traversing fire along the German 
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parapet YX from between A and B. This kept down, to a great 
extent, the rifle fire directed on our working parties, who were 
making a communication trench from X to B. 

The enemy parapets were very much knocked about, and it 
is difficult to say where enemy machine guns were placed, but it 
is thought that 4 guns, were at Y placed on ground level and so 
as to enfilade our attack. 

At least 2 other guns were at X, these also enfiladed our attack- 
ing troops. One of these latter was captured. Some guns were 
also at G, in the second line. 

Enemy positions always appear to be laterally flanked, so as to 
enable guns to get enfilade fire. The height of the parapet seems 
to be arranged, so that from the front it is very difficult to see 
where a flanking part in the line actually commences. Enemy do 
not seem to traverse guns much, but rather to effect a wall of 
fire along a particular line, by doing this they can afford to have 
a very small loophole which is inconspicuous. Saps forward were 
found in the enemy’s lines, with emplacements at the end of the 
trench to fire along the ground level. No machine guns were 
found in these places, and it has been suggested that they were 
drains, but the fact remains that they were placed just outside 
the wire and in such a position that fire could be opened along 
the wire without cutting it. 

From experience gained in this action, it would appear to be 
extremely difficult to make an emplacement in a captured trench 
as it is bound to be very congested, and yet it is very necessary 
to bring up some weapon that gives great fire effect from a nar- 
row front. The solution would appear to be the Lewis gun or a 
portable shield, for use with machine guns, which could be 
mounted quickly, and allow the gun to be placed on the back 
of the trench, parados or even in the open. 

Lessons Learned from this Report. 

1. Careful arrangements made for the employment of the 
machine guns according to a definite plan. 

2. Suitability of Vickers guns with light tripod mounting, or 
Lewis machine rifles to move forward and consolidate the posi- 
tion as soon as the infantry have captured it. 

3. Use of machine gun fire to beat down enemy fire from the 
uncaptured part of the trenches. 

4. Placing of enemy guns to enfilade our attack. 

5. Placing of enemy guns in second line. 
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Appendix No. 31. 

ATTACK ON HOOGE, AUGUST 9th, 1915, 6th DIVISION. 

Extract from orders by G.O.C, 6th Division. 

“The G. O. C. considers that our best chance of success is to 
reduce the men in the front line to a minimum, hold impor- 

HOOGE . 6wdIV« ATTACK.^li'S®” 



tant points with machine guns, establish communications, and 
relieve men in front line as opportunity offers." 

Extract from 16th Brigade orders. Left Attack. 

“Machine guns and trench howitzers are to be brought up to 
the captured line at once." 

No orders for machine guns were issued by 18th Brigade. 
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Right Attack. 

Extract from report of operations by 16th Infantry Brigade. 

“Very few German machine guns were apparently left in front 
line fit to fire. Two or three were found destroyed, and! at least 
one was destroyed by our own men. Later, machine guns opened 
from places in Belleimrde Wood, and from a house at west end 
of Hooge — this was knocked out by our trench howitzer. 

“Neither balttalion found any difficulty in getting up their 
machine guns. There was a little difficulty in getting the team 
together on arrival in German lines, and also in finding suitable 
positions for the guns, but they came into action almost at once. 
The 2d York and Lancaster Regiments’ guns got a good target at 
Germans in the wood.” 

Extract from report of operations by 1st East York^ Regt., 
Right Attack. 

“1. Disposition of machine guns at commencement of opera- 
tions at 2.4S p. m. 

“2. Machine guns in front line. 

“1. Machine gun in left support trench. 

“1. Machine gun in redoubt at Battalion Headquarters. 

“At 6.4S a. m. one machine gun was sent up to the crater, but 
returned to Zouave Wood, as it was not required, and was placed 
in the left support trench on its right flank.” 

Extract from report of operations by 2nd Durham L. Infy. 
Right A ttack. 

“Three machine guns were sent with the leading line, and three 
with the second line. 

“Four guns reached their destination. One gun was brought 
down, but 3 were left up — they were buried more than once. 

“3.15 a. m. Battalion advanced to the attack. The line Crater 
Stables-Menin Road was reached without much loss. The enemy 
held the line in some strength, and with machine guns at Q, 17, 
Fleet Street and Menin Road, also at entrance to the Crater.” 

General Course of the Action. 

The right attack started from Sanctuary Wood with the left 
on the Strand; its objective being a line just north of the Crater 
through the Stables to the Menin Road. This objective was 
gained. 
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One machine gun was placed between the Stables and the 
road, had a good field of fire and scattered a large party of the 
enemy collecting in the wood just north of the road. 

The remainder had practically no targets to fire at. 

At least two machine guns occupied positions in the Crater 
itself from which they could obtain no view and in which they 
were at once buried by shell fire. The Machine Gun Officer 
reported that most of his men were hit as they crossed the ridge 
in the assault. 

The C. O. Sherwood Foresters, who were in support to the 
right attack had four machine guns under his control — two of 
them he sent to the right of Gl, where they had an excellent 
field of view and assisted materially in scattering Germans col- 
lected for a counter attack. 

During the course of the day the enemy’s shelling was intense 
and Gl, G2, G3 were blown in, and our troops were forced to 
evacuate them. 

In this attack there was a continuous cry for reinforcements 
and the front trenches got overcrowded and heavy casualties were 
suffered. This was contrary to G. O. C.’s orders that as soon as 
it was captured, the line was to be thinned out and held chiefly 
by machine guns. 

The left attack gained its objective and in this case as soon 
as it was captured the line was thinned out and held by a 
minimum of men supported by machine guns. 

The Germans collected for a counter attack, but this was dis- 
persed by artillery and machine gun fire, before it materialized. 

Points Brought Out. 

(a) Divisional operations orders defining the role of the 
machine guns. Sixteenth Brigade operation orders re machine 
guns and their successful employment. 

No orders for machine guns in the 18th Brigade orders. 

(b) Machine guns moved forward with the assault and so 
suffered unnecessary casualties. 

(c) Machine guns were well placed by 16th Brigade; some 
guns of the 18th were badly placed in the Crater, where they had 
no field of fire; two guns were well placed by the C. O. of the 
Sherwoods near the right end of Cl. 

(d) The approximate locality which machine guns are to take 
up in the captured position 'should be stated in Brigade opera- 
tion orders in an attack of this nature. This was not done. 
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(e) The enemy counter attack was dispersed by artillery and 
machine gun fire before it developed. 

(/) The enemy, machine gun fire was very heavy from a com- 
manding fort behind their lines. 

(^f) Large number of enemy machine guns destroyed by our 
artillery during the preliminary bombardment, which took place 
at night. 

Right Attack. 

Report of 2d Lieutenant C. L. Wicke, M.G.O., 2nd D.L.L. 

“In the attack on Hooge on August 9, 1915, I noticed the fol- 
lowing points regarding German Machine Guns : — 

During the bombardment of the enemy’s trenches by our guns 
it seemed that the German machine guns were in no way 
protected in bomb proof shelters, for when the trenches were 
captured I saw a gun lying completely in the open, practically 
unharmed but not in or near any position. 

In this case the gunners had been sheltering some distance 
from the gun, and were all killed. There we no traces of any 
ammunition lying near the gun. 

I saw a broken gun in position which had undoubtedly been 
a machine gun. It commanded the approach along the bank of 
the Etang Bellewaarde near the Stables. Near this position was 
a recess for ammunition but this was empty, — to the left of the 
position was a bomb proof shelter. This did not seem to have 
suffered, except for a severe shaking, as a shell had destroyed 
the supposed gun emplacement. The shelter was made of very 
strong supports upon which were laid iron sheets about Yz inch’ 
thick. On these sheets were concrete sandbags, and finally earth 
to a height of about 3 inches or 4 inches. The shelters were dug 
down about 2 inches below the bottom of the trench and the 
aperture was roughly 2 inches above the bottom of the trench. 
The parapet and parados was made chiefly of concrete sandbags, 
chiefly the parados. 

There were strong bits of timber supporting the roof. On the 
10th this shelter had suffered, but if a few men had been Inside, 
none would have been killed as it did not wholly collapse. 

Undoubtedly a well constructed shelter of this description 
would stop a great deal of hammering with shells of smallish 
caliber. 

In this engagement, if the enemy had made a proper counter 
attack, which would have been delivered by means of bombing 
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parties, our machine guns would have been almost helpless, as the 
land was a mass of communication trenches. This diffculty I 
overcame by having a couple of bomb throwers near each gun. It 
seems as though reserve machine gunners should be trained bomb 
throwers, for the purpose of protecting the gun. 

I experienced great difficulty in getting the ammunition boxes 
up, for 4 Maxims I managed to collect about 20 boxes (belts). 
The two Lewis guns received no ammunition at all. All ammuni- 
tion carriers were hit, except a few who collapsed from sheer 
fatigue, each man being rather heavily weighted. 

There were roughly 12 men per gun. 

At 8.30 a. m.^ 10th August, there were 13 men including N. C. 
O.’s in the whole section. The majority were hit on the ridge 
during the assault. The guns found practically no targets to fire 
at. One gun, in front of the Stables near the road scattered a 
large group of the enemy in the wood ; this gun commanded a 
path through the wood, marked by red rings on the trees.” 

2. Lieutenant Wiche was very much struck with the solidity of 
the German Machine Gun Team dug-outs, but apparently they 
did not keep their guns in them at night — most of their guns, 
therefore, suffered in the bombardment. This rather suggests 
that in positions in the line where one can be heavily bombarded, 
machine guns or at any rate some of them should be kept under 
cover by day and night, but in those portions of the line where 
the enemy are so close that a bombardment is impossible, and 
one’s only fear is a sudden rush, machine guns should be 
mounted in position ready loaded, at night. 

I think the principle of very strong dug-outs for Machine Gun 
Teams is of the first importance, as from what I understand if 
the Germans had had their guns under cover in their bomb- 
proof dug-outs, they might have made it very unpleasant for our 
men if they had mounted them and come into action when our 
bombardment lifted. 

The floors of these dug-outs must be below the level of the 
trench to get sufficient covering on top, and will have to be pro- 
vided with a pump and proper arrangements for keeping them 
from being flooded. 

Preliminary Arrangement by K.S.L.I. 

Prior to the attack, the Machine Gun Officer collected all his 
N. C. O.’s and men together and carefully explained to them 
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the nature of the ground and the position of the enemy’s 
trenches relative to their own. 

He had five guns under his command, two were to closely sup- 
port the attacking infantry, one was to be near the C. O.’s battle 
position and two were to remain in a strong dug-out near 
Zouave Wood. 

As regards the first two, one was to go to each end of the 
line assaulted by his battalion; they were to move up as soon 
after the support line as possible. 

He himself was to accompany the right gun and the sergeant 
the left gun. It was arranged that each man should have some 
cleaning material, some of the spare parts were also distributed. 

The day before the attack, he took his N. C. O.'s and explained 
to them the situation on the ground, pointing out the importance 
of cross-fire. 

These arrangements were slightly altered on account of an 
order from the Brigade Machine Gun Officer that the two lead- 
ing guns were to accompany the front assaulting line. 

Although the M. G. O. was killed in the assault, there was no 
confusion among the machine guns. The three, that eventually 
consolidated the, captured line, occupied good positions giving 
flanking fire. 



Appendix No 32. 

NOTES ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE-GUN BAT- 
TERIES DURING RECENT OPERATIONS, 
SEPTEMBER, 1915. 

47th (London) Division. 

The following notes on the employment of brigade machine- 
gun batteries are compiled from the reports of the officers com- 
manding machine-gun batteries of the infantry brigades of the 
division : 

1 . Organization. 

The batteries consisted of 6 Maxim guns, divided either in two 
sections of three guns each or three sections of two guns, the 
latter would appear to be the more suitable arrangement. 

The battery was commanded by the brigade machine-gun 
officer and the personnel consisted of the detachments which 
normally worked the guns detailed to form the batteries. 




The following additional equipment was provided: — 

1 Seige lamp per gun. 

1 Set of telephone and 1 mile of wire per battery. 

1 Abney level per battery. 

2. Functions of the Batteries. 

In the case of the batteries supporting the two attacking 
brigades (the 140th and the 141st Infantry Brigades) their 
functions were to cover the advance of the attacking troops by 
bringing fire to bear on the enemy’s second line and communica- 
tion trenches, to sweep with fire places where he was likely to 
mass for a counter-attack, to take advantage of any favorable 
targets offered and generally to control the area attacked by 
their brigade and its approaches. 

The third battery was intended to control the area 2 of the 
Double Grassier, to prevent enfilade fire from the hostile trenches 
in this area and to break up any hostile counter-attack from the 
line Puits 16 to Piiits 11. 



3. Positions. 

Positions were selected for the two batteries supporting the 
attacking brigades slightly behind the reverse slope on the east 
side of North Maroc, and for the third battery in houses in the 
eastern portion of South Maroc. The emplacements for these 
latter were made on ground level, the personnel being under 
cover in the cellars of the houses while working the guns. 

Alternative emplacements were made for each battery and 
dummy emplacements to draw the enemy’s fire. 

4. Type of Emplacements. 

The emplacements were of the platform type in all cases and 
were not provided with loopholes or overhead cover. The 
communication trenches leading to the emplacements were cov- 
ered to render them as invisible as possible on air photos. 
Bombproof shelters and recesses for ammunition were provided. 
It was found advisable not to use ordinary working parties for 
the construction of the emplacements, etc., but to construct 
them by means of the personnel of the batteries, assisted by 
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other machine gunners, when available. The 142nd Infantry 
Brigade on the defensive front took 5 days to complete their 
emplacement communication trenches and to link cellars. 

5. Control of Fire and Communications with Infantry 
Brigades. 

On the attacking front, the officer commanding each machine- 
gun battery was connected by telephone with the G.O.C. Infantry 
Brigade which he was supporting. 

In the case of the defensive front, each section was con^ 
nected by telephone with the officer commanding the sector and 
with each other. 

Range charts were prepared and zones allotted to sections and 
guns. 

Fire was only opened at the last moment when the enemy’s 
fire made it certain that the assault had been launched and 
observed. The range was increased and targets altered as the 
attack progressed. 

Control of fire was difficult, and would be facilitated by 
increasing the number of the telephones so as to enable each 
section to be connected with the Battery Commander. 

6. Ranges and Method of Fire Adopted. 

Though direct fire could be normally employed from each 
battery, it was considered wise to provide against targets being 
concealed by the smoke cloud during and after the gas and smoke 
attack. For this purpose, elevations were taken by level and 
clinometer and aiming posts were placed in position for day 
and night firing (with siege lamps). Clinometer elevations were 
taken direct off the gun beforehand, and charted for use in 
the attack. The screws controlling the elevation gear and 
tangent sight, were tightened previous to the action. 

These precautions proved invaluable, as direct aiming and 
observation were impossible for some time owing to the smoke. 

In one case an aiming was disturbed by a German shell. It 
was replaced as near as possible in the same position and the 
elevation checked by clinometer. 

7. Targets. 

When the assault was delivered the batteries supporting it 
opened fire on suspected strong points and machine-gun emplace- 
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ments in the second line, firing bursts and traversing for SO to 
100 yards, in each direction. Next the communication trenches 
leading to the second line were vertically searched, traversing 
fire being employed. Finally the line of the railway to Fosse il 
was dealt with. 

Targets were detailed to sections, and the bursts of fire lifted 
so as to keep them ahead of our advancing infantry. 

At the opening of the attack the battery covering the defen- 
sive front, concentrated fire on selected points where machine 
guns were suspected. The front line and communication trenches 
south of the Double Grassier were traversed and searched and 
the Mine Buildings of Puits i6, Cite St. Pierre and roads in 
rear of the German line were fired on, range being taken off 
the map. 

Fire was concentrated for a period on the communication 
trenches leading to the eastern end of the Double Grassier at 
the request of the O.C. Sector, as it was reported that a counter 
attack was being launched through them. 

8. Observation. 

Observation of fire was difficult owing to the smoke cloud, 
and when that cleared owing to the ground being still wet. 
Observation was, however, possible from time to time on loop- 
holes, wooden posts, brick walls, etc. 

9. Movement of Guns Forward. 

Two batteries remained in their original positions covering 
the front, but that of the 141st Infantry Brigade, whose final 
objectives were found situated furthest from our line, was 
pushed forward early. ’ Its sections were broken up and em- 
ployed fo strengthen the firing and support lines. 

10. Ammunition Expenditure. 

The expenditure of ammunition by the battery of the l42nd 
Infantry Brigade covering the defensive front was about 8,000 
rounds per gun during the period, September 25th to the night 
of October 1-2, 

No figures have been received from the other brigades. 

11. Moral Effect. 

Both the 140th and 141st Infantry Brigades report that the 
sound of the machine gun battery firing over the heads of our 
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advancing infantry had an encouraging effect and added greatly 
to the confidence of the latter. 

(Sgd.) H. Hubert Hitchcock, 

Lt. Colonel, 47th (London) Division. 

G/503. 13/10/15. 



Appendix No. 33. 

ATTACKS OF THE GUARDS DIVISION NEAR LOOS. 

During the night (26th-27th) the 2nd Guards Brigade relieved 
portions of the 21st Division, that were holding the trenches 
near the Loos-La Bassee road. 

Monday — Supporting Attack. 

In the morning the B.M.G. Company Commander had 12 
machine guns on a front of just over 400 yards just to the north 
of the village ; their role was to give covering fire on to Puits 
No. 14 bis and “B.” Four guns, which were further to the north, 
had orders to closely support the attacking infantry, when the 
latter had gained their first objective, namely, Chalk Pit Wood. 

Consolidation of Position. 

After various fluctuations the attack finally came to rest 
slightly in front of and parallel to the southeast edge of Chalk 
Pit Wood. 

The four machine guns, whose teams had advanced across the 
open in extended order, to simulate the formation adopted by the 
infantry, were placed as follows: 

Two guns on the left, the exposed flank; they had alternative 
positions to enable them to cover a gap of about 900 feet which 
lay between Chalk Pit Wood and the troops further to the 
north. The third gun was by the southwest corner of the wood. 
The fourth was further to the southwest. In siting the guns 
care had been taken to avoid the single house; one gun was 
knocked out, because, as was afterwards noticed, its position 
was in line with the edge of the wood along which the enemy 
were traversing with shell fire. 

During the same afternoon the 3rd Guards Brigade advanced 
through Loos and by 6 p.m. commenced its attack on Hill 70, 
the 1st Battalion Welsh Guards leading. 
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Supporting Attack. 

Two machine guns went in close support of the attack. They 
kept away to the right flank in order to be able to bring cross 
fire on to the enemy’s position. 

Consolidating the Position. 

While the battalion was reorganizing on the northwest slope 
of the Hill, the machine gun officer sent back for his other two 
guns. These four guns were placed about 60 to 80 yards apart 
to guard the right end of the line; this end was supported by a 
gun of the 10th Hussars echeloned in rear. 

During the night two more machine guns were brought up ; 
they were placed to flank the centre and left of the line. 

This end was supported by the guns of the 6th Cavalry Brigade 
in Loos. The remainder of the machine guns of the 3rd Guards 
Brigade were in or about the village. 

Tuesday, 3.45. 

Two companies of Coldstream Guards and a party of bombers 
were ordered to attack Puits No. 14 bis and Bois Huge at 3.45 
p.m. 

The attack was covered by the machine guns near Chalk Pit 
Wood, by those along the Loos-La Bassee road and by those of 
the 6th Cavalry Brigade. 

As soon as the infantry left their trenches, they were engaged 
by German machine guns at Bois Huge. The flash of an enemy 
gun firing due west was seen in the building near the Puits. 
Our magazine gun near the Chalk Pit opened fire on certain points 
in Bois Huge, at which movement had been noticed in the 
morning; this caused the enemy machine gun fire to slacken. 

Arrangements had previously been made for the two left hand 
guns (near the Chalk Pit) to move up in support of the attack, 
should it be successful. One of the guns at the right end of 
the line was to move along to replace the former. The attack, 
however, did not succeed. Our machine guns fired long bursts 
of fire to cover the retreat of the survivors. 

Appendix No. 34. 

ACTION NEAR THE HOHENZOLLERN REDOUBT. 

1. The following account of a bombing fight which took place 
near Huise and Hohenzollern Redoubt on October 8th, 1915, was 
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received from an officer of the 1st Guards Brigade M. G. Com- 
pany. 

At 4 p.m. the Germans began a bombing attack and succeeded 
in driving the regiment nearly out of 200 yds. of trench. I 
managed with a Corporal and a man to fix up a gun in a handy 
latrine where it was hidden from the Slagging and from where 
I could see their bombers down to their waists as they got up 
on to a firing step, presumably to throw (they got up in threes). 
I got on to them at 100 yds. in short berths and could see them 
falling back into a trench. Another of my guns was on the 
same target from another point. This seemed to check their 
bombing and allowed our bombers to get going. 

2. Near the same locality our men were ordered to bomb the 
Germans out of part of an international trench; this attack was 
to begin at dawn. Just before daylight a machine gun on a 
light tripod was brought up level with the barricade into a 
position where it was screened from rifle fire from the flank. 
When our bombers crept into the neutral portion of the trench 
the German bombers stood up on the firing step to throw direct 
on to our men. On each occasion they were knocked out by the 
machine gun. The M.G.O. stated that a Lewis gun would have 
been preferable for this job, as it could have more easily 
followed up the advantage gained. 

3. For the purpose of boring loopholes through traverses to 
enable ^Lewis guns to co-operate with bombers, a M.G.O. states 
that he used a 3" x 2" square revetting stake pointed at one end. 
On one occasion he made a loophole 12 feet long: he found it 
advisable to keep dipping the sharp end of the stake in water. 

4. Instances haye occurred where it has been found inadvisable 
for machine guns to try to assist attacking bombers, from 
positions in rear. On one occasion several casualties were 
caused amongst our men by one of our guns. 

5. The following ruse was noticed near the Hohenzollern 
Redoubt. A communication trench had been barricaded by us 
and by the enemy, the latter then filled the trench in for a few 
yards behind their barricade and retired, making another just 
out of range of the former one. The block in the trench wa^ 
covered by a machine gun placed in the eastern side of the Dump 
of Foss 8 at a range of 500 yds. Our men finding no enemy 
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opposition as they crept into the neutral portion of the trench, 
tried to rush the dummy barrioade. 

Each time they were knocked out by a fire from the machine 
jie they scaJed the block in the trench. 

During our attack on Loos a sergeant with a party of 
■,<jmbers managed to enter a fortified house containing a German 
ichine gun, and destroyed it. 



Appendix No. 35. 

ORDERS FOR SENTRY AND GUN TEAM COMMANDER 
AT NUMBER GUN POSITION. 

1. Fire is only to be opened by order of the Gun Commander 
unless a sudden emergency arises, in which case the sentry will 
use his own initiative. 

2. When relieving another gun team or sentry, the following 
facts will always be ascertained : — 

(fl) Whether the gun has been fired during the relief. 

{b) If fired, w^hat the target was. 

(c) If fired, the emplacement from which it was fired. 

3. The sentry will always inspect the gun when taking over 
the position. 

4. The sentry on duty must have an accurate knowledge of the 
points shown on the range card. 

5. In case of alarm, or a gas attack, the sentry will wake the 
gun team. 

6. The gun will not be mounted in an emplacement, except 
during the hours of darkness, and unless the situation makes it 
imperative. 

p. The gun will be cleaned daily, and the weight of the fuzee 
spring noted, both morning and at night. 

R Ammunition, spare parts, and hyposulphite solution will be 
inspected daily. 

9. The lock spring (return or hammer spring) will never be 
left compressed. 

It is generally sufficient to half -load, and press the double 
button with the Vickers or Maxim, to press the trigger and then 
enter the belt in the case of the Colt, or to place a magazine in 
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position on the magazine post of the Lewis, when mounting ti 
gun at night. 

In order to meet an attack, it is only ne^ 
loading motion. 

10. All dug-outs, emplacements^ ammur 
to the Gtm Position must be kept clean 
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Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 



LIBRARY REGULATIONS 



1. Books, pamphlets, and periodicals must be 
charged at the loan desk (signature on hook-loan 
card!' before being taken from the Library. 

2. Any item drawn from the Library must be 
returned within one month. 



Exceptions to this regulation are as follows: 
(1) Material issued to classes as a whole. 
Material issued to instructors for pro- 
fessional use. 

New books which are in demand must be 
returned within one week. 

Books required for faculty use are sub- 
ject to recall at any time. 

All persons having library material in 
their possession will return same before 
leaving the post permanently. 

Books loaned outside the School must be 
returned within two weeks. 
t 3. Reference books and current periodicals will 
L not be removed from the library. 
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